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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astica] jurisdiction of the Universalist 
Genera] Convention 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Chr’st. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The fina] harmony of all souls with God. 
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NEW ENGLAND Y. P. C. U. 
GET-TOGETHER AT WORCESTER 


Over 200 delegates attended the 21st 
annual New England get-together of the 
Y. P. C. U. held Saturday and Sunday, 
Feb. 8 and 9, at All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 

E. W. Posson, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island State president, introduced the 
speaker of the afternoon, Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., of Middletown, N. Y., 
national Y. P. C. U. president and former 
member of Worcester All Souls’ union. 
His subject was ‘““The New Youth Program 
for the Universalist Church.”’ Questions 
from the floor were answered by Mr. 
Leavitt, Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of 
Youth Activities, and Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, general field worker. 

During the banquet greetings were re- 
ceived from Miss Ruth Sargeant, local 
president, Ernest W. Posson, State presi- 
dent, and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
national president. Among the various 
guests introduced were Fred Allen, na- 
tional treasurer; Jack Guise, national di- 
rector; Arthur Olson, former national 
president; Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D. D., 
pastor of All Souls’ Church; Rev. and Mrs. 
Douglas Frazier; Rev. Fred Miller of 
Springfield, Vt.; Keith Munson, Maine 
State president; Russell Mowry, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State vice- 
president; Christine Durkee, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State secretary and na- 
tional assistant secretary; Gordon McKee- 
man, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State treasurer; Raymond Hopkins, Con- 
necticut State president; Mrs. Ernest Pos- 
son; Virginia Swensson, Middlesex League 
secretary; and Rev. Edna P. Bruner, who 
delivered the evening address on “Young 
People Finding Their Way.’ Music dur- 
ing the banquet was furnished by Gladys 
Stanhope, accordionist, of Worcester All 
Souls’. 

Following the banquet, the annual New 
England ball was held, with music by Lee 
Russell’s orchestra. A Friendship Circle 
led by Ernest Posson brought the day’s 
activities to a close. 

Sunday morning Rev. Fenwick L. Leay- 
itt, D. D., pastor of All Souls’ Church, de- 
livered the sermon, assisted by Ruth Sar- 
geant and Ernest Posson. Rev. Douglas 
Frazier addressed the group during the 
afternoon session prior to the adjournment 
of the get-together. 

A report of the registration committee 
showed a total of 203 delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, New York, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Pennsylvania, with Massachusetts 
leading with 189, Rhode Island, 14, Con- 
necticut, 26, Vermont, 11, New Hampshire, 
5, New York, 4, Maine, 3, Pennsylvania, 1. 
The following unions were represented: 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, Danbury, Hart- 
ford, New Haven; Maine, Caribou, Pitts- 
field, Portland (Congress Square); Massa- 
chusetts, Assinippi, Attleboro, Boston, 
Cambridge, Danvers, Everett, Fitchburg, 
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Framingham, Haverhill, Leominster, Low- 
ell, Lynn, Malden, Melrose, Milford, 
North Weymouth, Salem, Saugus, Spring- 
field Second, Wakefield, Worcester All 
Souls, Worcester First; New Hampshire, 
Concord; New York, Brooklyn, Middle- 
town; Rhode Island, Providence First, 
Providence Mediator, Woonsocket; Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia; Vermont, Spring- 
field. 


DR. LOWE RECOVERING RAPIDLY 


Dr. John Smith Lowe is recovering so 
rapidly from his long and trying illness 
that he expects to return to his pulpit on 
the first Sunday of March. 

Part of his cure was in a poem written 
by Mrs. Marietta Simmons of Round Pond, 
Maine, and sent to him upon the eve of 
his departure from Rockland for the hos- 
pital in Boston. It was signed ‘Round 
Pond Friends and _ Parishioners—All,”’ 
Round Pond being his summer home. It 
was as follows: 


“Each Thought a Prayer’’ 
If “thoughts have wings”’ 
(And who of us can doubt?) 
Good angels guard you constantly, 
Encompassing about. 


If “thoughts are things” 

(This too we feel is true), 

Then all of Life’s most precious gifts 
Are wafting straight to you. 


Likewise our thoughts for you are prayers, 
Ascending day by day, 

Upborne by hope, full winged with love 
(God speed them on their way!). 


That of All Good your cup will hold 
Your days may never lack; 

That He will shepherd you, away, 
And lead you safely back. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Peter Samsom is minister of the 
Community Liberal Church in Pomona, 
Calif. 

Rev. Henry H. Schooley is minister of 
the Church of the Mediator (Universalist), 
Providence, R. I. 

Francis Paul is a member of the Y. P. 
C. U. of the Universalist church in Everett, 
Mass. 

Janet F. Werner is a member of the 
Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist church in 
Framingham, Mass. 

Ralph Albertson, former editor of The 
Social Gospel, The American Co-operator, 
etc., is now retired and living in Wash- 
ington. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is minister 
of the Universalist church in Danbury, 
Conn. 

Rev. W. W. Willard is a Congregational 
minister living in Rochester, Wis. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rey. R. S. Kellerman is a Universalist 
minister living in Blanchester, Ohio. 
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EDITORS COMING TO BOSTON 


HE editors of the religious journals who com- 
pose the Associated Church Press will hold their 
annual meeting in Boston this year, March 10, 

She, 18: 

Boston has been chosen in order to take part in 
a celebration of two great events in the struggle for 
freedom of the press—the 250th anniversary of Publick 
Occurrences, the first newspaper of America, and the 
200th anniversary of the death of Andrew Hamilton, 
who defended John Peter Zenger in 1734. 

Boston University is the sponsor and host for the 
celebration. Its School of Journalism is active in 
arranging for important addresses and panel discus- 
sions for March 12 and 13. One-half day is given to a 
panel which is to discuss the problems of religious 
journalism. 

In addition, the Associated Church Press has all 
of March 11 for its own special program. 

There will be a pilgrimage of church editors to the 
Wayside Inn on Monday, the 10th, with a dinner at 
night, and a final banquet for everybody on Thursday 
night. 

The coming together of journalists from many 
different fields with educators shows how steadily the 
conception of religion is broadening. It also indicates 
that the church press generally recognizes that free- 
dom gives us the only medium in which we can do 
our work, and that freedom and democracy must be 
defended and extended at all hazards. 


* * 


THE MALVERN CONFERENCE 


N the frigid great stone hall of Malvern College, 
Worcestershire, England, January 7 to 10, 
twenty-three bishops, fourteen deans, twenty-one 
canons, ninety clergymen and seventy laymen sat 
coated and muffled listening to fellow churchmen, lay 
and cleric, indict the organized church in general and 
the Episcopal Church in particular for the sins that 
have wrecked European society. The gathering, con- 
vened by the Archbishop of York at the behest of the 
Church of England’s Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
was to have met at an earlier date at the New Church 
House, Westminster, but was forced to go to Worces- 
tershire by air-raid damage to the New Church House. 

Opening the conference, the Archbishop of York 
said: “‘We are called to discuss from the Anglican 
viewpoint ways and means of finding a new order of 
society—a new integration of religion, morals, politics, 
and economics.” Whatever the intentions of the 
archbishop, the group was immediately plunged into 
the vortex of a vitriolic attack on the Church by the 
novelist, Dorothy Sayers. Following Miss Sayers, 


Sir Richard Acland, Liberal Member of Parliament, 
demanded that the Church consent to ‘‘communal 
ownership of productive sources.” Said Acland: 
“There are two avenues of approach, the avenue of 
individual character and the avenue of structural or- 
ganization of society. . . . For over a hundred and 
fifty years you have neglected your duty of trying to 
fight forward in the second avenue because of sheer 
funk . . . .The whole structure of society is, from 
the Christian point of view, rotten and must perma- 
nently frustrate your efforts to create for the individual 
the possibility of a Christian life.”’ 

There were other speakers and there were other 
points of view. J. Middleton Murry’s address is said 
to have “dripped the dankest despair.”” T. 8. Eliot 
is reported to have been flat and uninspiring. 

Then followed debate on a very long and highly 
generalized resolution offered by the Archbishop of 
York and an amendment offered by Sir Richard 
Acland, stating that: ‘““We believe that the Church 
should declare that maintenance of that part of the 
structure of our society by which the ownership of 
great resources of our community can be vested in the 
hands of private individuals is a stumbling block. 
.... Time has come, therefore, for Christians to 
proclaim the need for seeking some form of society in 
which this stumbling block will be removed... . 
Christians cannot take part in this work unless they 
are prepared to advocate complete reorganization of 
the internal financial life of the Church.” The “grey- 
beards’? opposed this amendment and the younger 
clerics were for it. In the end it prevailed by a “‘very 
large majority.”’ 

What the Malvern Conference may mean time 
alone will tell. The mere fact that there are men In 
England today who call such a Conference is signif- 
icant. Some wise men in this country see in it the be- 
ginnings of a great and glorious Christian revolution 
that will usher in a Christian society with the coming 
of peace. With this optimism we do not find ourselves 
in agreement. We remember similar prophecies dur- 
ing the last war. And we are, alas, convinced that 
the Tory English churchman is still the world’s great- 
est reactionary. One friend and fellow editor said the 
conference made him think of the old proverb, ““When 
the devil is sick, the devil a saint would be.” — Un- 
fortunately the acts and policies of Anglican Tories in 
the past give some countenance to that dark suspicion. 
The pot cannot call the kettle black with any justifica- 
tion, and so American churchmen can only rejoice 
that our English brethren are looking ahead with some 
determination to build the New Jerusalem in England’s 


fair and pleasant land when peace comes again. 
E. H.L. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR SUCCESS 


OIN ambition with enthusiasm, infuse the two 
with consecration to high ideals, set a reasonable 
goal and put the combination in motion with 

effectiveness in organization, and something worth 
while is bound to happen. Such is the case with the 
New York State Universalist Convention’s response 
to the challenge of the Forward Together Program. 
We present below the blueprint of the New York 
plan. 


1941—CALLING ALL UNIVERSALISTS—1941 
“STEP UP 10 PERCENT—UP!” 


Sunday Congregations 
Church Membership 
Weekly Offerings 


EFFECTIVE- 
NESS 

Chureh School 

Women’s Societies 

Men’s Club 

ara. Us 

“The Christian Leader’ 

“The Empire State Uni- 
versalist’’ 


CONSECRATION 


Preaching 
Calling 
Teaching 
Planning 
Talking 
Studying 
Doing 


ENTHUSIASM 


Community Work 
Benevolences 
Giving Literature 


AMBITION 


UPI UPA UR! 
TEN PERCENT! 


1940 LEVEL 1940 


ee 
Ten percent is not too much to ask. We can do it. 
We must do it because we Believe in Religion as a Way 
of Life and in Universalism in Particular! 


Here, we are convinced, is a blueprint for success 
in any church program. The proof of our conviction 
is to be found in the reports coming in from New York 
State churches. From the pages of the February 
Empire State Universalist we learn that there is actual 
increase in these church programs all along the line. 
Our own office files show a slow but steadily increasing 
flow of new subscriptions to The Christian Leader from 
New York. 

Officials in other state conventions are looking to 
New York and it appears that the ten percent idea is 
going to spread. The Rev. George Gay, editor of The 
Pennsylvania Universalist, writes: ‘The Universalist 
Church must advance or disintegrate. One method 
is to set a definite goal before our people. People can 
see, appraise, and work for percentage gains. A ten 
percent increase in money, members and the like is 
tangible.”’ 

_ This is one blueprint that has advanced to the 
stage of production. We believe that it will go right 
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on into high gear and carry New York Universalists 
Forward in the ways that count. 
Bie Phas 


* * 


THIS IS UNITED CHURCH DAY 


HAT is the philosophy behind the observance of 
United Church Day?” asks a Universalist 
minister. Our answer is this: A successful 

United Church Day observance is an occasion when 
all the individuals. and organizations and special 
interest groups that make up our church intelligently 
consider the whole church program. In the local 
church this should mean many things. Specifically it 
should mean that the deacons and the ‘‘Ladies Aiders”’ 
will not think in terms of “that Boy Scout Troop that 
uses owr church and increases the maintenance cost 
of the building.’”’ They will think of the mission of 
their church and their opportunity as a group to serve 
the youth of their community. United Church Day 
will mean that the adults who are most interested in 
the sermon and the forum will also take some pains to 
learn about the problems and opportunities of the 
church school and will try to see what their mission as 
adult church members is in the total scheme of re- 
ligious education. United Church Day will also mean 
that all the members of every local church will make a 
real effort to understand and to enter into the larger 
responsibilities of their whole church as a national 
and world fellowship of men and women devoted to 
helping their fellow men. This in turn will mean that 
all the men and women of the Universalist Church will 
give generously to support the social service and educa- 
tional projects of the larger fellowship. 
fA se Had 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Mr. Willkie has not shrunk in stature since his 
defeat. He does not meet the description of the poet, 
“Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind and 
to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


The patriotism of Washington was never dashing, 
noisy, or flamboyant, but it will stand the most 
minute examination, for it was founded on love of 
country and not on love of self. 


An honest desire to explore the facts and to get at 
the truth ought not to make a person feel out of place 
in a church. 


The people who feared ‘democracy as the rule of 
the rabble have existed from the beginning of the na- 
tion, and have not lost power yet. 


Denouncing Britain for mistakes in the past 
seems a little irrelevant when the men and women of 
Britain are dying for our principles. 


“Forward Together’? means united work for ac- 
cepted objectives, not handing our brains over into 
the keeping of someone else. 


About the toughest task that we can tackle is to 
register dignity when we are just “plain mad” over 
not having our own way. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1941 
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Second Riverside Conference of World Religion —I 


Peter Samsom 


HE New Humanity was the theme of the second 
Conference on World Religion, January 2-30, 
at All Souls’ Universalist-Unitarian Church in 

Riverside, embracing all the liberal churches in South- 
ern California as well as other liberal-minded move- 
ments. In recognition of the complexity of the prob- 
lem the Rev. Rol W. Benner, who planned the meet- 
ings once more, divided the conference into three 
separate approaches: the intellectual, the practical and 
the spiritual, with one day given to each emphasis. In 
the moderator’s chair throughout the meetings was 
Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister of Throop Me- 
morial Universalist Church of Pasadena. He opened 
the first meeting with the stirring words of Dr. Horace 
Westwood, last year’s moderator, who wired: ‘Such 
gatherings in times like these prophesy final victory 
for the things of the spirit. The divine in the soul of 
man will emerge triumphant, for it belongs to the eter- 
nal order in which there is no uncertainty.”” The 
search for the eternal order in terms of human rela- 
tions became the quest of the conference, though it 
cannot be said that it was free from uncertainty! But 
there was no doubt or hesitancy in the prophetic words 
of the keynote address by Dr. Jacob Trapp of Salt 
Lake City’s First Unitarian Society: ‘‘What all the 
world needs is a world-patriotism . . . . astrengthen- 
ing of its stirrings of a common human consciousness 
. . . . a human heritage must be taught. The world 
needs a developing background and consciousness of 
world history, a sense of the human quest for a satisfy- 
ing life on this planet, a feeling for the long upward 
struggle which is our common heritage.” 


I 


From the outset the oppressive reality of world 
conditions surrounding the discussion of high themes 
was not allowed to fade. The study of world-citizen- 
ship on the opening afternoon produced a realistic 
appraisal of the actual forces militating in the world 
against world-citizenship, notably the deification of 
the state and the method of violence; these forces 
call for more than pious condemnation or simple eva- 
sion, urged Dr. Syud Hossain of the University of 
Southern California. (Dr. Hossain is a native of 
India, a lineal descendant of the prophet Mohammed, 
and very much a world-citizen himself.) What is 
demanded of us is rather an exemplification of a higher 
way of life. Ridding the world of Hitler or under- 
writing any imperialism is not enough, for organized 
hypocrisy and pious fraud are at the roots of our 
world order and our social and economic life. 

A sobering influence upon the idealism of world- 
citizenship was provided by Dr. Bernard E. Meland 
of Pomona College, who developed skillfully the theme 
that a “sentimental universalism” has been partly to 
blame for the rise of aggressive localism. Our culture 
will commit suicide if it neglects its roots in the primary 
groups and in local cultures. Any venture beyond 
nationalism must include full appreciation of one’s 
region or origin, for local cultures are the media of 
human growth. The solution lies in making them 
the vehicles of world culture, not in replacing them 


with a “grand but giddy cosmopolitanism.” This 
balanced judgment, seeking to resolve rival but 
mutually necessary elements in social life, was carried 
to the plane of philosophy by Dr. Tien Lu Li of the 
University of Southern California, who described the 
Oriental doctrine of the Golden Mean as meaning 
that “equilibrium is the foundation of tne universe.” 
Moderation demands steering between extremes, for 
there lies the Good. Even benevolence can be a fault 
if used indiscriminately. This is not a new doctrine, 
but it is thoroughly applicable to current problems, 
for Socrates and Plato saw it as the essence of self- 
mastery. Moderation is not moral compromise, but 
rather restraint; in opinion, it is not intellectual skep- 
ticism but toleration. 

The ensuing discussion gave rise to a helpful sum- 
mary of the afternoon’s arguments by Father Paul 
Case of the Liberal Catholic Church of Los Angeles. 
Any well-organized state, he pointed out, is first com- 
posed of well-organized individuals who will retain 
their identity, not losing it in the mass. The smallest 
unbalances in the human body cause serious ailments 
and maladjustments. Thus the New Humanity needs 
three elements: strong human respect, insistence 
on the validity of national and local cultures, and in- 
sistence that national cultures cannot stand alone. 
The method in which the participating conference 
leaders were arranged was conducive to the sense of 
many minds working together instead of one mind 
dominating; similarly to the procedure in the first 
Conference, a panel was set up in front of the audience, 
reaching almost entirely across the auditorium, and 
the speakers of the day and all ministers present were 
seated at this panel. 


Il 


The intellectual approach to the New Humanity 
received a vigorous analysis and summary at the hands 
of Dr. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles, First Uni- 
tarian Church, in the evening. A common-sense 
world, he said, by its definition excludes a utopia; it 
is a world that can be built with the materials now at 
hand, and man must become aware of these materials. 
Four demands face modern man. First, he must 
apply scientific knowledge to economic facts; we are 
finding that riches are less important than the power 
they carry with them; in particular, the application 
of scientific knowledge means the internationalizing of 
natural resources, for obviously nature knows no 
boundaries when depositing these treasures over 
which wars are being fought. Second, man must apply 
psychological knowledge to human factors; govern- 
ment, described as “‘a necessary nuisance,’ requires 
adequate leaders, but we possess no first-rate statesmen 
today; and citizens themselves exercise their demo- 
cratic responsibilities in a haphazard, casual and un- 
informed way; diplomacy is little better than “pro- 
fessional prevaricating”’ as we know it today. Third, 
man must apply sociological knowledge to educa- 
tional procedure; education must shake off its political 
and economic control; sentimental Americanism is the 
first candidate for removal, for too often it means mere 
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provincialism, the doctrine of the chosen people. 
The prevalence of this kind of Americanism is to be 
attributed to false teaching in the public schools and 
institutions of higher learning, at least in part. And 
fourth, man must learn to apply ethical principles to 
the whole of life; any real philosophy of living needs 
a sound ethical basis. In terms of the world conflict, 
merely to defeat totalitarianism is not enough, hating 
Hitler is not enough; any victor’s peace will be bad. 
Our victory over fascism must be different from a 
battlefield peace, but an inward conquest, a triumph 
of technical principles throughout the whole of life. 


Ill 


The second day, devoted to the practical approach 
to the New Humanity, opened with a chapel service 
conducted by Rabbi Norman Feldheym of Temple 
Emanuel in San Bernardino. The rabbi read from 
great religious literatures, including the Hindu, 
Christian and Hebrew. “Different creeds are but dif- 
ferent paths to the Almighty,’ he read. ‘Behold, 
there is but one religion of Humanity. The sum of 
truth is but one.” The service was enriched by 
several musical selections, and the rabbi himself con- 
tributed an atmosphere of ancient Hebrew devotion 
by sitting before the service began with his back half- 
turned from the congregation, facing the Scriptures 
before him, symbolizing the age-old turning to spiritual 
resources in which the Jews have found strength. 

The practical approaches to the New Humanity 
are many, and are being quietly pursued on all sides 
by great and by humble men; among those especially 
considered by the Conference were the co-operative 
movement and the labor movement. Each has made 
a contribution to world unity in its own way, perhaps 
fulfilling the role of what Dr. Meland earlier called 
local, regional vehicles of world-citizenship. 

Dr. George Gleason of Los Angeles explained the 
aims and possibilities of the co-operative movements 
of the world, referring to them as local beginnings 


Truth and 
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towards the accomplishment of the most progressive 
war aims being professed today. Among the basic 
causes of wars are economic evils, and it is here that 
co-operatives make their contribution toward world 
peace. They stand for the doctrine that production 
exists for consumption. Kagawa believes that every 
Christian church should have its own co-operative, 


and as many as 250 Catholic churches in the United» 


States at present have credit unions, voluntary ¢o- 
operative banks. Co-operatives, briefly, seek to spread 
purchasing power by discouraging an excess of profits, 
savings and reserves which drain off purchasing power. 
Co-operatives are suited to occupy the space between 
government ownership of public enterprises and 
private conduct of business more suited to private 
handling. They area way of life, and it is worth while 
to sacrifice for their welfare, for their function is edu- 
cative in the ways of co-operation. 

Dr. Broadus Mitchell of Occidental College then 
discussed the role of labor movements in building 
world unity. It began, he said, with Robert Owen, 
who, besides conducting social experiments such as 
New Harmony, began to build relations between 
workers in all lands, believing in the new idea of co- 
operation between laboring men everywhere. Karl 
Marx, “‘whose books are cursed chiefly because they 
are so little read,’”’ faced the menace of organized ex- 
ploitation of the workers and urged them to unite 
for their own protection, forming the First Inter- 
national. The aim of this and the succeeding ones was 
to provide economic unity for a world rapidly shrink- 
ing in size. Labor’s welfare is being threatened again 
today as it was in the World War, for labor’s interest 
is never with military plans; whoever wins in a war, 
the workers always lose. In reply to a question, Dr. 
Mitchell stated that one reason why England’s labor 
movement has never been as earnest as those in other 
lands is that England has never had the long misery, 
suffering and oppression undergone by the working 
classes in other countries. 


Freedom“ 


Henry H. Schooley 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, who by his intellectual 
genius and facility of expression was responsible 
more than any other one person for incorporat- 

ing the lofty ideals of democracy in our Declaration of 
Independence, was also the author of the statute in 
his native state of Virginia which granted religious 
freedom to all. Accordingly, at the founding of the 
University of Virginia Jefferson had these words in- 
scribed over the gateway of that institution: “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” Those, you will recall, were the words of Jesus 
to his people who refused to accept him or his teach- 
ings. And those are the words of our text on this 
day which we observe as International Sunday. “Ye 
poe know the truth and the truth shall make you 
ree.” 

Little do we of today realize the courage which it 

must have taken for Jesus to make that statement. 


*A sermon preached in the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, on International Sunday. ; 


Was Jesus right? If we know the truth will it make us 
free? And what is that truth? 

In the first place, I believe that if we are to know 
the truth that will set us free we shall have to create a 
great integrity of mind. We naturally think of truth 
as being a product of the mind, don’t we? But it goes 
without saying that all that comes from the mind is 
not truth. Indeed, many there are who are attribut- 
ing this world-wide upheaval to the unbalance of truth 
in the mind of man. And untruth, as Dean Clarence 
Skinner used to keep reminding his students, can be 
just as potent as the power of truth. So today we are 
hearing over the radio more and more sketches, that 
is if we care to listen to them, wherein men with re- 
markable intellects use their mental powers for corrupt 
ends. They lack an integrity of mind which can 
know the truth which will set themselves and others 
free. 

John Huss, one of the pioneers of Protestantism, 
was burned at the stake because he refused to recant 
what he believed to be the truth. And so moved was 
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Benito Mussolini by the courage of Huss in dying for 
the quest of truth that he wrote a biography of him 
before the beginning of the World War, in the preface 
of which were these words: “‘As I prepare this little 
volume for printing, I cherish the hope that it may 
arouse in the minds of its readers a hatred of every 
form of spiritual and secular tyranny.” Yes, that 
was written by Mussolini, who, as the dictator of 
Italy today, has created the greatest of “spiritual and 
secular tyranny.’””’ How can we account for such a 
radical change? There can be only one explanation, it 
seems to me. The diabolical thirst for power has 
made him so drunk mentally that he has denied to 
others the truth and freedom in which he himself once 
gloried. 

I believe it was Herbert Hoover who significantly 
enough reminded us: ‘Every dictator has climbed to 
power on the ladder of free speech. And then im- 
mediately on attaining that power, each dictator has 
suppressed all freedom of speech except his own.” 
What’s the reason? Ask Jesus! Ask yourself! They 
lack that integrity of mind which would enable them 
to set themselves and others free. For, as Boake 
Carter says, “in time of war, the first casualty is 
truth.” 

What is true in the political realm is also true in 
the scientific sphere of life. Has the vaunted knowl- 
edge of mankind brought us greater freedom? Yes, 
indeed! Wonderful mechanical inventions have freed 
us from much of the tyranny of toil and given us an 
abundance of leisure time. We have made remark- 
able medical discoveries which have freed us from 
many destructive diseases. But note this and mark it 
well: much of the so-called progress about which we 
rant has not made mankind free from but free for— 
free to create greater evil, injustice and strife. 

‘We know so much about chemistry, for instance, 
that we can let forth a poisonous gas which could an- 
nihilate the population of a whole city. We know so 
much about machines that we can make submarines 
and battleships, bombers and cannon, all of which 
are strangling the nations of Europe today. We know 
so much about agriculture that we can raise on a 
given piece of ground almost three times as much as 
our forefathers could, and yet multitudes of people 
throughout the world are in want of the necessities of 
life. That, I believe, is what led Henry Thoreau to 
say in derision of our so-called progress—“‘improved 
means to unimproved ends.” Is it any wonder then 
that Aldous Huxley should say in grim parody of our 
text, ‘“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you mad’’? 

The need of mankind today, as I see it, is some- 
thing which William Ellery Channing said in a sermon 
written more than a hundred years ago, entitled ““The 
Free Mind.” Said he: “I call that mind free which, 
through confidence in God and in the power of virtue, 
has cast off all fear but that of wrongdoing, which 
no menace or peril can enthrall.”” In short, we must 
create a greater integrity of mind if we are to be free 
from false pride, distrust, and hatred—the most 
formidable enemies of international good will in the 
world today. 

And now in the second place, if we are to know the 
truth that can set us free we shall have to createa 
deeper fidelity of soul. For truth is a virtue which 
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belongs to the soul no less than to the mind. Indeed, 
it may be said that the soul is the indispensable partner 
of the mind. For my part I like to compare the soul 
and the mind to the North Pole and a compass. The 
soul is to the mind what the North Pole is to the com- 
pass. It guides it in the right channels of thinking 
and living. Some scientists and psychologists even 
are asserting that one of the great underlying causes 
of this world-wide turmoil is that man’s mind has 
divorced itself from his soul. The two form a vital 
balance, and one cannot quite get along without the 
other. ‘’Tis the heart and not the brain that to the 
highest doth attain.” 

The artist, Henry Brown Fuller, once painted a 
marvelous picture which won the Carnegie Prize at 
the San Francisco Exposition some years ago, and 
which has ever since been an unforgettable inspira- 
tion to all who have seen it. It is called “Triumph 
of Truth over Error.” It depicts the strong, white 
figure of Truth with its silvery wings outstretched as 
if ready to soar, coming to the foreground on a preci- 
pice of time and forcing back the dark, foreboding 
figure of Error. It is truly significant that in the pic- 
ture Error deliberately shields its eyes with its claw- 
like hand, refusing to see the light which radiates from 
the glorious figure of Truth. 

Years ago, I spent a summer on a lake in Penn- 
sylvania. One day, while out rowing, I saw an eagle 
soaring majestically overhead. It did not take me 
long to discover that the place over which the eagle 
soared the highest and stayed the longest was an 
island, and on that island was a tree, and in that tree 
was the eagle’s nest. How I thrilled at watching that 
bird fly about in its glorious freedom overhead! i 
was evident that it was made for the life which it was 
living. But how different is an eagle in a cage! Like 
man when he closes his mind and soul to truth! Said 
the prophet Isaiah: ‘““They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength. They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, and 
they shall walk and not faint.” And Jesus, like the 
other Hebrew prophets of old, believed that man was 
made for flight, and he challenged us to use our wings 
—“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

On this International Sunday, which we observe 
at a time when the world is trembling with fear, we 
do well to extol the virtue of truth—truth which em- 
bodies a greater integrity of mind and deeper fidelity 
of soul—because we know of a certainty that the holo- 
caust sweeping over the world today is due to man- 
kind’s failure to accept and make use of the spiritual 
truth which can set us free. How are we to know 
that truth? Why, even Hitler, demagogue though he 
is, knows that! Why, even the blind and the deaf 
know that! And you too, my friends, know how to 
get that. You do not need to be told by a minister. 
God—worship of God! Man—reverence of man! 
That is the truth the knowledge of which can set us 
free. 

* * * 


My first wish is to see the whole world at peace and the 
inhabitants of it as one band of brothers, striving which should 
contribute most to the happiness of mankind.—George Wash- 
ington. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Youth — Faith* 


Francis J. Paul 


HE challenge that faces us this day, Youth Sun- 
day, is whether youth in general have faith 
enough to follow the teaching of Jesus. 

I think they have, but first let us analyze the word 
faith. Just what does it mean? To me, it means a be- 
lief in something that is intangible, yet all-powerful. 
It is that quality of feeling that governs to a large de- 
gree, in this Christian world, our deeds and actions. 

In this fast moving world of ours, perhaps it is a 
little difficult for youth to find time, as a manner of 
speaking, for faith; often many of us do not realize the 
power of faith, until we are confronted by some dif- 
ficulty. 

But when we really analyze our deeper feelings, 
we discover that, no matter how worldly-wise we may 
be, we have faith—faith in someone or something. 

Perhaps the faith which we have in our parents is 
the first realization we have of that quality. We 
trust in them and let them guide us through our in- 
fancy and until we are old enough to care for ourselves. 
We may not realize it, but the natural reliance which 
we have on our parents is faith; we feel that whatever 
they do is, without doubt, right. 

Then, as we progress from our infant stage, we 
are sent to Sunday school, and church, for spiritual 
guidance. In Sunday school we learn of God and His 
tremendous power; we learn to respect Jesus and fol- 
low his teachings. We learn that if we believe sin- 
cerely in God, there is no goal too far away to reach, 
or any task too difficult to accomplish. All these 
things that we learn in church and Sunday school are 
the foundations of our faith. ; 

Many times when we are small we go to Sun- 
day school under protest; but when we are older we 
go voluntarily to both church and Sunday school, 
for we have learned, from our earlier teachings, that 
there is much to be gained spiritually. 

Faith, to those in need of it, is, without exception, 
a priceless possession. How do we get it? Well, to 
a large degree, it is up to the individual and his capacity 
to believe, rather than doubt, that which he is told. 

Recently in a Boston paper, a young fellow wrote 
to the editor, complaining as follows: ‘‘There simply 
are not any chances for a young man in the world to- 
day. I’ve been trying to secure a position, without 
success, for several months. No one seems to have a 
job for me, so I’m ready to give up. What would you 
advise?” How pathetic that story is! The young 
man trying to find work; unsuccessful, he gives up. 
How much happier he would be if he had faith, or an 
optimistic rather than a defeatist attitude. Many 
folks older than he have tried longer and perhaps 
harder, and finally succeeded in finding work because 
of their belief that somewhere, if they tried hard 
enough, there was a job for them. 

Faith shows its best value when we are confronted 
by some obstacle. Without it we would simply ‘cry- 
baby’ and give up; but, believing in God and in our- 
selves, we can many times summon that bit of courage 
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necessary to surmount the difficulty and carry us 
through our trouble. 

This time, with the future not looking very bright, 
is the time for us to build up our faith in order to see 
our way through the days of darkness and trouble that 
may come. 

Abroad, right now, there are nations warring 
with each other. In one of the nations, the youth 
have forsaken their faith in Jesus and his teachings, 
and have followed a man who believes that domination 
is a cure-all. I should like to know what will hap- 
pen to the youth of that country once their Leader has 
been destroyed. They, the youth, will perhaps sur- 
vive. But the question is—how? Probably living 
somehow, living in an earthy manner, without hope, 
destroying the greater accomplishments of civiliza- 
tion, because they have forsaken faith in God. With- 
out some belief leading to eternal values, they cannot 
progress. 

Today’s youth have a great task, that of building 
in this somewhat unbelieving world of ours their own 
faith, and spreading it among those who are without it. 
I noticed on the front of one of our recent offering 
envelopes there was a story comparing contagion with 
religion: That is true with faith. If there are many 
who possess it, many more feel the influence of it and 
subsequently possess it. 

Faith—isn’t it a wonderful thing? It costs noth- 
ing to get, but, once we have it, it becomes priceless! 

The youth of today will be the older folks of to- 
morrow, and if we instruct youth religiously now, 
they will be the means of teaching the principles of 
faith to those who are now infants. We in turn may 
be the means of promoting faith in each other, among 
mankind, and ultimately, through religion, establish a 
world of peace. 

What an empty world this would be if everyone 
doubted his fellow man. Nothing would be of value 
and the world would rapidly deteriorate because of a 
lack of trust and faith. 

We, the youth of the United States of America, 
value our opportunity, but we should not become over- 
confident. We have much to learn, and, with tolerance 
and faith in our parents, employers, church and coun- 
try, we should go far. 

The presence of the young people here this morn- 
ing is evidence of our faith in God. We should rejoice 
in the serenity of our surroundings, the ability to wor- 
ship as we please, and without the fear of being de- 
stroyed by bombs while worshiping, or of being shot 
for our particular belief. 

The right of freedom to our faith has been the 
reason our country has become the best and most cos- 
mopolitan nation on earth. We should realize that 
the wonderful spirit of belief in our ideals has kept us 
progressing. 

Someone might ask: ‘‘How can faith help me ma- 
terially?”’ Well—if one places any value at all on 
life and happiness, then perhaps he may figure out 
the value of faith to him. Money can’t buy faith; it 
is a Singular possession. Each one may have it, but 
only one’s self can set his own value on faith. Faith 
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is always a shining pathway leading to the accom- 
plishment of an arduous or difficult thing, and it is the 
savior of many a soul from despair and discourage- 
ment. 

Sometimes we, the youth, resent our parents’ op- 
position to something we may want to do. We do 
not realize that, because of our parents’ experience in 
the world, they are trying to guide us away from pit- 
falls, and save us from making the mistakes that they 
may have made. The co-operative faith of youth in 
their parents, and the faith of parents in their children, 
will make good citizens of youth, and also give the 
parents persons to be.proud of. 

The church in this modern age is a much neglected 
edifice. The value of the teachings of Christ, given us 
through the ministers of Christ’s ideals, is being passed 
by. It will be a much happier world, filled with hap- 
pier people, on that day when the faith of people in 
their church and in God is realized. 

Youth of today are gaining much from the church. 
What should they give in return? The only thing re- 
quired is that they love and serve God and Jesus, and 
try to show other people how to become better people 
by being servants of God and Jesus. 

It is difficult often for us to keep faith in God, 
because God’s ways are sometimes different from our 
own purposes. Our own wills and emotions have, in 
part, to be subjected to God’s will. 

We are all familiar with Tennyson’s poems, of 
which “In Memoriam”’ is the most familiar. Tenny- 
son could never have written this poem, a portion of 
which is quoted, unless he had faith: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 


We have but faith; we cannot know 
For knowledge is of things we see. 
And yet, we trust it comes from Thee 
A beam in darkness, let it grow. 


It has been said strongly in many circles that the 
youth of the world stand today on the brink of great 
moral disaster. Any time of war brings about such a 
situation. Youth, entering into service with the armed 
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forces of today, can look upon such service as a picnic 
paid for by the government, and conduct themselves 
with a “devil-may-care, I don’t’’ attitude. And this 
will be done by the youth of any country which does 
not have God as its Lord. 

Christian youth with its faith, however, will stand 
for the things of righteousness, decency and democ- 
racy before God. 

It is required that we shall endeavor in our own 
lives to show people how to become servants of Him. 

The Christian youth in this city of Everett, in 
the face of discouraging liquor conditions, would falter 
in their endeavor for the Kingdom if they did not 
have faith. The church youth of Everett, including 
several from our own Y. P. C. U., participated in the 
drive to stop the issuance of liquor licenses in the city. 
The youth in favor of ‘‘no-license’”’ seemed set to de- 
feat the liquor interests. The day, election day—1940, 
came, and to us who believe in the way of Christ as 
the way for all men, it was a time of seeming defeat, 
for the liquor interests defeated the forces of the No- 
License League and the youth that participated in 
the movement. But faith in an ideal or principle does 
not, and will not, take defeat lightly. Already our 
youth have reorganized the No-License League and 
stand ready for another campaign. And so it goes, in 
all fields of endeavor—Christian youth will never sur- 
render the ideals of Christ! 

Faith tells us that, although at times we are seem- 
ingly defeated or are bowed down in sorrow, there will 
yet come a time of strengthening and renewal of hope 
and joy, by faith. 

Yes, youth today are learning as they grow older, 
as all should ever be learning, lessons from the God of 
faith and truth. 

We must not falter today, for we need, and the 
world needs, faith. Andso I end my sermon this morn- 
ing with an anonymous quotation which I copied with 
great interest recently from a library book: 


Entireness is indispensable to faith. What we be- 
lieve, we must believe wholly and without reserve. 
Wherefore, the only perfect and satisfying object of faith 
—is God. A faith that sets bounds to itself, that will 
believe so much and no more, that will trust thus far 
and no farther, is none. 


Oferne ¥. PC. US 


Janet F. Werner 


BELIEVE that the highest possible standard of living 
may be Said to be the ideal of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. This includes excellent char- 

acter and morale, personality and a progressive at- 
titude. Our grandparents, the so-called ‘lost genera- 
tion,’ displayed through organization their purity, 
their idealism and religious interest and the qualities 
which make indefatigable character. 

It is in the local union that a young person first 
realizes this standard. Worship services—which have 
held the most prominent place in our programs since 
1889—meaningfully conducted by fellow young people, 
the profound help found in discussing problems vital 
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to many and perhaps finding therein a solution or at 
least consolation, and the joy of the clean, wholesome 
social life, “on silent feet’’ instill into hearts the knowl- 
edge that the way of Christ is the “‘light that shall 
bring the dawn.”’ Young people find themselves gain- 
ing confidence and poise. They speak freely at meet- 
ings, mustering all the hidden ideas which may so 
dynamically plunge others into new realizations. The 
ability to express one’s opinions and defend them and 
yet broadmindedly consider those of others is ac- 
quired. Many of our finest leaders and ministers have 
found inspiration through the Y. P. C. U. 

The spirit of co-operation has permeated the na- 
tional, the state and the local unions. They declare 
and enforce the ideal set in the beginning when youth 
defied a condemning world and through sacrifice and 
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hard work formed and established the true reputation 
and became an indispensable part of the church. They 
march on together triumphantly upholding the Chris- 
tian way of life “for Christ and his Church.” This 
is our ideal! 

If a comparison were to be made of the problems 
confronting the young people at the beginning of this 
great movement with those of the young people to- 
day, among other things we should find that the former 
were thinking of and trying to solve the questions of 
whether dancing is proper, or if they should play 
cards, or go to movies or plays, and so on. Today— 
we find an acute awareness of national and social 
problems, namely, those which are unique to our 
generation, such as the stability of our democracy, 
freedom of speech and press, unemployment, civil 
liberties and the problems of the minority groups. In 
conjunction with this we invite men and women who 
have either lived or worked under these conditions 
and who are thoroughly familiar with them to speak to 
us and relate the causes for such and what can be 
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done to remedy them. Whenever possible, we do 
something about it! The young people are con- 
scientiously concerned with these problems and are 
uniting and working for the preservation and better- 
ment of their democracy. ; 

The local union prepares young people to be good 
American citizens—good American citizens because 
they have learned the Christian way of living and try 
to uphold it. Isn’t this, after all, the most important 
part of all denominational work? The Y. P. C. U. 
helps members to realize that there is something grip- 
ping in religion. That in prayer there is spiritual 
upliftment to union with the Infinite, and therein re- 
newed strength and courage to meet the trials of to- 
morrow are found. 

The work of the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church—despite its outstanding 
achievements—is not done and never will be. Its 
meaning, its value, is greater yet than its heritage, and 
so it must progress. By the grace of God—forever 
onward and upward, for Christ and his Church! 


The American Front 
Ralph Albertson 


HIS war has developed an unusual variety of 
“fronts.” If none of them is wholly new they 
have at least been brought out into sharper 

outline, and a new vehemence has been given to the 
battle on those fronts that may be called non-military. 

Hitler’s greatest triumphs up to May were on 
what he was pleased to call the diplomatic front. 
They were real triumphs but, with the exception of 
Ribbentrop’s coup in Russia, there was very little 
diplomacy involved. With threats, lies, bluff and 
bluster (diplomacy?) he won more at Berchtesgaden 
(Schuschnigg) and Munich (Chamberlain) than Na- 
poleon won at Austerlitz. The active front in France 
and the Balkans at the time of this writing is the 
“‘diplomatic”’ front, and the Machiavellian skill of the 
master seems to have lost none of its cunning. His 
able second (if second) in this field is Ribbentrop. 
Having won a complete military triumph over France 
there is still much to be done, even to France, by 
diplomacy. A better word for it in this case is du- 
plicity. 

On the economic front Dr. Horace Greeley 
Schacht was the leading general and won the most 
battles, but it was not enough. The economic front 
was both devastated by the requirements of the mili- 
tary and, in a small way, replenished by the conquests 
of the military. The economic front lagged. Neither 
production nor plunder could keep up with necessity. 
This front is now where the battle rages most intensely 
in all the conquered countries. The economic front 
has laid waste the whole of Europe. Forcing the 
Dutch and the Danes to produce food for the German 
army is a heavy undertaking. 

The civilian front is where the Battle of Britain 
rages. Homes and cities with their civilian population 
of women, children and old men make up this front. 
The leader here is Goering, and except for a few skir- 
mishes he avoids contact with the British army or the 
British navy. He has won great successes on the 
civilian front. Many homes are in ruins. Many 


women and children killed and many more without 
shelter, cold, hungry, sick, dying, in despair. But 
the civilian front in Britain still holds. 

The American front is ideological (an unfortunate 
word). On the defensive on this battlefront stand 
Christianity, democracy, morality, freedom, truth. 
The leaders of aggression here are Goebbels and Rosen- 
berg and Hitler himself. This was their first front at 
home and in every country. It is Hitler’s favorite 
front. He concentrates on it more perhaps than on 
any other. He has won easy victories on this front 
in Europe, where the fight against these things is still 
continuing, and now in America this fight is on. 

Hitler’s fight against Christianity has been so 
much in the open that it is interesting to note that in 
his recent speech to the munition workers he called 
attention emphatically to his claim that God is on his 
side, without explaining that he is not referring to the 
Christian or the Jewish God. This is the first time, I 
believe, that he has employed such ambiguity. But 
that speech was broadcast to America (several of his 
recent speeches have not been) and there are other 
signs that propaganda policy is being fitted to the needs 
of the American situation. 

A frontal attack on Christianity, democracy, 
morality, freedom and truth has hitherto been the 
propaganda policy. It is to be found in specific terms 
in the Nazi books and in the leaders’ speeches. This 
has been successful strategy in Europe, partly because 
of their control of youth and education and partly 
because the frontal attack has been backed by force. 
It must be remembered also that Europeans are ac- 
customed to authoritarianism and so the more easily 
browbeaten and misled. But the frontal attack on 
Christianity, democracy, morality, freedom and truth 
stands but little chance in America, particularly in the 
United States, and the Nazi propagandists seem to 
have made this discovery. They are already shifting 
toa flank attack. Weare beginning to hear about how 
little the churches in Germany are being interfered 
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with, what ardent Nazis the pastors are, how thor- 
oughly and religiously all Christians hate the Jews, 
how ardently and devoutly Christmas was celebrated. 
(“Just like New York and Washington” said the radio 
reporter. He did not mention London and Rotter- 
dam.) 

Now, too, we are hearing from Germany much 
about freedom—“‘‘true freedom’’—freedom from demo- 
cratic oppression, from mob rule, from the rich and the 
aristocratic who run the democracies for their own 
profit and pleasure. The Nazis are now posing as the 
champions of the downtrodden of America. The 
United States needs their “efficiency,” their freedom 
from unemployment, their organizing ability. The 
United States would be a great country under National 
Socialism! 

There are people in this country who not only hear 
these things but believe them. 

The most effective flank attack, however, in this 
country, as was the case in the countries already sub- 
jugated, is anti-Semitism. This failed in Britain, 
and its failure goes farther than any other one fact to 
explain Hitler’s utter failure in Britain. For Britain 
is more world-minded than we are. They have never 
had a Ku Klux Klan in Britain. Perhaps they under- 
stand Christianity better than we do. I say perhaps. 
For if there is any definition of Antichrist it is hatred, 
race prejudice, religious bigotry. 

Flank attacks always search out weak spots. 
One of our weak spots that is being made great use of 
by Hitler is our news passion, our war news psychosis 
that makes us lap up all the droolings that come to us 
over the radio and in the press from Berlin, Paris and 
other sources controlled by Goebbels. Not only is it 
all censored and controlled, most of it also is directed 
or suggested. All the misleading opinions and poisoned 
thrusts and lies of the propaganda office in Berlin are 
read to us and to our listening children. News! 
“Direct from Berlin. Go ahead, Berlin!” 

Then Machiavelli speaks, cleverer and shrewder by 
far than any sixteenth-century Italian ever could have 
been, by the familiar voice of one of our own American 
newsmen. This is a high card in Hitler’s hand. “I 
have had no trouble from the censor,” says the news- 
man. Whyshould he? And if you did not happen to 
get Herr Goebbels’ message on account of poor at- 
mospheric conditions you will find it in the A. P. 
dispatches next morning. Mr. Lochner, the A. P. 
Berlin manager, seems never to fail to get Goebbels’ 
messages to the American people just as and when 
Goebbels wishes to have them put over. 

And now let us glance for a moment at each of 
these five divisions on the American front: 

1. The Fifth Column in America does not attack 
Christianity by name, because that would be poor 
policy. It attacks the basis of Christianity and its 
fundamental truth by inciting race prejudice and class 
hatred, bigotry and intolerance. This is the most ef- 
fective way to attack Christianity. The measure in 
which it succeeds is the measure in which we lose the 
Christian religion. ; 

2. The Fifth Column in America does attack 
democracy by name, because it has become quite the 
fashion even among loyal Americans to do this. We 
advertise the faults and failings of democracy to the 
world when we are ready to defend it to the death. 
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We pick flaws and find fault with it because we are 
so utterly devoted to it. But the Nazis, utterly mis- 
understanding us in most cases, think we are disloyal 
to it. They have resolved to destroy democracy 
everywhere in the world. They think we are easy 
picking. They encourage and magnify our criticisms. 
They add to our confusions in the use of words. They 
think our democratic structure is easily toppled over. 
They like to have Roosevelt called a dictator. (Hitler 
isn’t so bad after all!) They are pleased when a U. S. 
Senator says that the selective draft law puts this 
country in the totalitarian column. (Totalitarian 
government is not so bad after all!) They are es- 
pecially encouraged when the newspapers carry big 
stories about undemocratic Americans or English 
people. The word democracy is so loosely defined that 
practically anything can be said about it. I prefer to 
say simply that we stand for government by law 
instead of government by persons. I will not argue 
about what is or what is not democratic. And it is 
government by persons rather than government by 
law that the Nazis have and are forcing upon the rest 
of the world. 

3. The Fifth Column in America is undermining 
the morality of citizens toward their government. 
They will undermine family morality as soon as they 
can set children to spying upon their parents. They 
deny the very existence and basis of international 
morality. 

4. Freedom they will have to destroy at a 
blow. The Fifth Columnists make use of the freedom 
that our institutions afford them, and they contend 
stoutly for those freedoms in order that they may de- 
stroy them. They use freedom of speech to destroy 
freedom of speech. They have done it in all the other 
countries. They are doing it now here and throughout 
South America. 

5. In their warfare upon truth they are having 
more success. It is not that they are making us be- 
lieve their falsehoods. They have told us that propa- 
ganda is right and truth is weakness. Falsehood is an 
instrument of national policy. Our children know this. 
They listen and they read. They and we assume false- 
hood where we know falsehood to be the avowed 
policy. But the children of America are watching the 
course of events. They already smile skeptically at 
our old American Ben Franklinisms such as ‘Honesty 
is the best policy.”” Hitler is getting in his work. 
The menace to America is that we shall become wholly 
cynical toward the old-fashioned virtues. For it is 
not at all inconceivable that America may yet adopt 
falsehood as an instrument of national policy. 

We had reached a stage in civilization where truth 
was no longer a matter of authority. We had de- 
veloped a scientific and rational frame in which ex- 
perience and observation at least within their limits 
superseded authority. And the field of experience and 
observation was growing apace, while the field of 
authority correspondingly decreased. . Hitler seems 
to have stopped this in Europe. Authoritarianism 
threatens the United States. 

These words are intentionally alarmist. We 
need to be keenly on guard. The American front in 
the Hitlerian revolution is organized and active. We 
have much to nourish and protect, but from Hitler 
we must specifically defend Christianity, democracy, 
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morality, freedom and truth. They are being openly 
and skillfully attacked. It is these rather than our 
“shores” that are menaced. And this is the compelling 
reason for our aid to Britain. 

* * ok 


FORM CRITICISM 

Harry Adams Hersey 
HAVE been inwardly lamenting my complete ig- 
norance concerning Formgeschichte (Form Criti- 
cism), except that from the residual German 
from my college courses I could define the word. All 
at once the word came over my horizon and after that 
it shone upon me through innumerable articles in the 
religious press, each time assuming that my I-Q and 
general scholarship was of course equal to under- 
standing what it was all about. Most thoroughly 
have I combed the Leader and other religious journals 
for definitions and explanations. ‘Alas,’ thought 
I, ‘one more proof that you are growing old and falling 

behind the procession.”’ 

Now, I am glad to report, the cloud of ignorance 
has lifted and the light of learning shines through. 
For the sake of readers who are over seventy years of 
age, may I mention the source of my illumination, 
since it seems to me quite probable that some of them, 
like myself, may not have kept up with the Joneses 
in Biblical research. 

Let me recommend most heartily the little book 
which rescued me from the pit—a book brief, readable 
and intelligible to “the wayfaring man, though a fool.” 
It is “Form Criticism,’’ A New Method of New Testa- 
ment Research, including ““The Study of the Synoptic 
Gospels,’ by Rudolf Bultmann, and “Primitive 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Research,” by 
Karl Kundsin, translated by Frederick C. Grant. 
This book may be obtained by any New England min- 
ister from the General Theological Library, Boston, 
and it can be read understandingly within two hours. 

First of all, |] am relieved to learn that, even in the 
land of its birth, form criticism dates from about 1918. 
To be only a score of years behind the times comforts 
me somewhat. And now let me quote: 

“Tt is the promise of form criticism that it will 
give a better understanding of Jesus’ own authentic 
words, as well as a clearer test for distinguishing his 
own veritable utterances from later secretions and 
interpretations, added in the course of handing down 
the tradition. Form criticism may be looked upon as 
the logical next step in research, and it promises, if 
successful, to carry us back to the very fountain head 
of Christian origins. There are substantial gains to be 
derived from the study—not least a new conception of 
the vitality of the earliest ecclesiastical tradition and 
its close relation to the religious and social situation 
in which the first believers found themselves, and to 
the needs and aspirations, the hopes and the aims, of 
the primitive church. Form criticism helps us to un- 
derstand more sympathetically the problems with 
which the ‘teachers’ of the New Testament period 
were confronted, and their methods as they went 
about their task. 

“There is little doubt that the coming generation 
of New Testament scholarship will devote an increas- 
ing amount of attention to this method and its results. 
To close our eyes and refuse to consider its problems 
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would be fatal, and it is really impossible except for 
an out-and-out Fundamentalist view of Holy Scrip- 
ture.” 

Especially interesting to us liberals should be the 
chapters on “The Transition to Universalism, i. e., to 
Hellenism,” and “The Transition to Ecclesiasticism 
and Christian Rabbinism” (as in Matthew). ‘“Uni- 
versalism”’ is here used, of course, not in its doctrinal 
or sectional sense, but as denoting the expansion of 
Christianity from a new Judaism to a world-wide, 
truly ecumenical, religion. 

Let not those who fear the truth lest it be un- 
welcome, lest it spoil certain passages of Scripture 
and disturb long cherished views, read this book. 
Let not the theologues and young ministers become 
so enamored of some new thing that they will carry 
it into the pulpit where, surely, it will be “caviar 
to the general.’’ But let all who welcome “truth to 
be known” make a few simple excursions, as I have 
done, into this comparatively new field, avoiding the 
temptation to swallow it whole, but deriving certain 
new angles and acquiring something to be kept in the 
back of the mind, as we endeavor to keep our venerable 
minds from stagnation and from the charge of living, 
scholastically speaking, in the horse-and-buggy age. 


* * * 


SPONGE CAKE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ATTHEW AND CHRISTOPHER are six 
years old and great friends. They live almost 
next door to each other. Every afternoon, 

when they have had their rests, Chris trots along to 
play with Matthew. 

Just after Christmas Chris came to Matthew’s 
house. Matthew was waiting. His eyes were very 
bright, for he had an idea and he whispered it to Chris. 
Then together they crept very softly through the 
cloakroom into the kitchen. 

All was still in the kitchen. Cook was there; she 
was fast asleep in the big chair; over her face was The 
Boston Herald. The boys tiptoed past and into the 
little place by the back door where the big ice chest 
was. They had had a good lunch, and they were not 
hungry; but they opened the door of the ice chest, 
and inside there was a new, big, beautiful sponge cake. 
Don’t ask me why it was in the ice chest. I only 
know that is where Cook put it. The boys pulled it 
out and began to tear it in pieces. Some they stuffed 
into their mouths; some fell on the floor. 

Suddenly there was Cook standing at the door. 
She rolled up her Boston Herald and gave them each a 
smart tap. Off they went, howling; and they ran 
right into Mother. “Cook beat us!” they yelled. 
Mother went to the kitchen to find out what had 
happened; and she came back and said: “Go up to 
the nursery, both of you naughty boys. If you had 
asked Cook, she would have given you cake. Now you 
will have none for supper.” 

Matthew and Chris stumped upstairs. They did 
not mind much, because in the nursery was a huge 
store which they were building of blocks. It had taken 
them three days, and now they would finish it, and 
show it to Father when he came home. They opened 
the nursery door. There was William, aged two, 
sitting on the floor and grinning so happily. And all 
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over the floor were masses and masses of blocks. 
William had been having a lovely time; he had knocked 
the store to pieces. 

Then Matthew yelled and fell on William; William 
yelled, and Chris yelled. Up flew Mother. ‘Mother! 
Mother! Look!” sobbed Matthew. ‘That beastly 
William! He’s spoilt our store. Beat him, Mother.’ 

“Oh, no, indeed!’ said Mother, taking William 
in her arms. ‘William didn’t know he was naughty; 
but you know what Cook felt like when her cake was 
spoiled.”’ 

“Cook isn’t me,’’ yelled Matthew. 

“No,” said Mother, “but everybody’s the same 
when they’re hurt. Now you can go into your bed- 
room, and sit together, and think about being hurt.” 

Yelling, Chrisand Matthew wereshut in Matthew’s 
room. They yelled for some time, and then they 
looked out of the window at the happy squirrels. 
Somebody opened the door. It was Cook. She hada 
plate; on it two pieces of sponge cake. ‘“There,’’ she 
said, ‘‘you didn’t mean to be bad boys, Cook knows.”’ 

And then Matthew flew into Cook’s arms, and he 
said: ‘I’m sorry. I’m sorry.” Chris said: “If he is, 
Iam.” 

Cook said: “There, there, my blessed lambs;’’ and 
she kissed them both. 

Matthew and Chris sat down and ate sponge cake. 
It did taste good. 

And now I am going to tell you a very strange, 
true thing. This is it: Sponge cake never tastes so 
good as when you are happy; and you are never so 
happy as when you are sorry you have not been good. 

* * * 


TENSION 
W. W. Willard 


HE taut string of a violin when set in vibration sends forth a 
musical tone. The bent bow speeds the arrow to its mark, 
The human will in tension is a potential force of incalculable 
power. ‘‘The deepest difference, practically, in the moral life of 
man,’ says Prof. William James, “‘is the difference between the 
easy-going and the strenuous mood.” Force opposing force is 
the secret of cosmic evolution and of human progress in every 
realm. 

Action is the hallmark of every individual who counts. 
Without action man is a zero. In action he becomes an integer, 
and the amount, quality and intensity of action determine his 
place in the scale of being. It is tension of the will directed 
toward worth-while ends that automatically engenders self- 
respect and the respect of one’s fellows. 

Alternation between relaxation and action is a law of life, 
but relaxation is for eventual action. We sleep to wake; we rest 
to work. Inaction is potential action, the quietude of the coiled 
spring. The plant opens its every pore to the sunlight only that 
its own mysterious power to create may be possible. We are 
sentient plants. We are beneficiaries of our environment 
physical and spiritual, but only that we may bear fruit. 

The primacy of action receives infinite emphasis from the 
fact that the universe, of which we are a part, is ceaselessly ac- 
tive. The idea of a static universe is gone forever. It is the 
dynamic that meets the eye of science from electrons to whirl- 
ing nebulae. To act is to be in step with the universe. 

Translating this scientific fact into terms of religion is to say 
that the universe around us and human history are chapters in 
the continuous act of God in the unfolding drama of existence, 
and that man in action is a coworker with God. ‘“‘My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work,” in the reported words of Jesus, is 
the Christian statement of this fact. John Macmurray of the 
University of London significantly says: “It is what Jesus did to 
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human history by his life and deeds rather than what he said 
when we come to consider Christianity. . . . Christianity is 
primarily a movement which Jesus founded rather than a doc- 
trine which he taught.” 

The time has come for repudiation of all purely idealistic 
attitudes toward life which discount action and the strenuous 
mood. We falsify religion when we imply that any attitude 
toward life short of an active attitude can be called religious or 
Christian. Dr. L. P. Jacks has said: ‘One of the tasks awaiting 
Christian theologians today is to sift out those parts of Chris- 
tianity which can be acted and to stand firmly on those which 
can.” 

The greatest Christians of the centuries are those who have 
been most willful in the high and literal sense of the word. Their 
deeds have been the turning points in history because they were 
willing channels of cosmic energy which is invincible. ‘‘The 
greater mystics,’ says Professor Hocking, ‘‘have been great 
founders, great agitators. There are no deeds more permanent 
than those of Buddha, of Mohammed, of Jesus. . . . The deeds 
of the mystics form the hard parts of history: the rest has its day 
and passes.” 

In sum, life is a call to healthful tension of the will toward 
constructive and creative ends. Prof. William James in his “Will 
to Believe” quotes words of Carlyle, characteristically acrid and 
cynical, which may fittingly enforce this call of life to the strenu- 
ous mood. ‘What,’ says James, ‘“‘was the most important 
thing he (Carlyle) said to us? He said, ‘Hang your sensibilities. 
Stop your sniveling complaints and your equally sniveling rap- 
tures. Leave off your general emotion tomfoolery and get to 
work like men.’ ” 

Whether it be the silent nerving of the soul to high issues 
or battling for the right in the arena of the world, life’s great 
word is action—not good belief, good form or good feeling, but 
always, everywhere and under all conditions good will. 

It was Paul of Tarsus, a past master in the realm of high- 
tension energy, who said: 

“T stretch toward the goal.” 


oe * * 


THE TALE OF A KITTEN 
R. S. Kellerman 


URN with me, dear reader, if you will, from the weary welter 
of the news of this old earth, with its sordid politics, its 
brutal wars and its bedrabbled garments of religion, to the simple, 
humble story of a harmless little kitten. This brilliant little 
beast, in her innocence, playfulness and beauty, will bring re- 
vival and refreshment to many a weary limb and brain. Man is 
not all there is in this world of ours. He isa great factor. There 
is no doubt of that. But the earth is full of life and energy be- 
low the surface of his schemes and plans. Households should 
make friends of dumb animals and cultivate them. To the full- 
grown mind of man the world of guileless little animals is an in- 
separable part of his existence. Therefore relax for a few brief 
moments and harken to the humble tale of a lovely little kitten. 
This kitten is six months old now. She is a beautiful ani- 
mal, parti-colored, white, black and yellow above, a lovely white 
breast, and white underneath. The tip of her tail is a bunch of 
white, succeeded by alternate rings of yellow and white, followed 
by alternate rings of black and white. Her tail is rather flat 
than round, more like a squirrel’s, but not so bushy, and she 
curls it up over her back as a squirrel curls his. 

But wait a bit. I think I have blundered in this tale of a 
kitten by beginning at the kitten’s tail. I should have begun it 
with her ancestry, or at least with her history. But no matter, 
let it pass. It is all about the kitten, no matter where it begins, 
either with the tail or the tale. 

The kitten isan orphan. It appears that she was abandoned 
by her mother. Nothing is known of the father. He may have 
been good, bad, or indifferent, so far as we know, for we know 
nothing of him. The mother—well, she just disappeared. We 
saw her only once, just as she was losing herself in the weeds 
and grass. The way of it was this: we discovered the four kittens 
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under a Plymouth Rock hen on an early morning in June. They 
were crying, if you call it crying, crying for something. Of course 
not understanding the cat-language we did not know rightly 
what they were crying for. But knowing that hunger is the first 
instinct of nature, we blindly began to feed them. We helped 
the hen that first day to care for them. The hen did all she 
could. All she could do was to hover and keep them warm. 

That same night the mother-cat gathered three of the kit- 
tens up and took them away. Or we supposed she did, for the 
kittens disappeared and we never saw them again or heard of 
them. But she left one. Why she left one, and this particular 
one, we never could guess. Did she think she had them all? 
Couldn’t she count? Or did she dislike this one and leave it be- 
hind on purpose? Perhaps she thought, if cats think, that we 
would take good care of it. If she did think that, she was not 
wrong. But we never knew. Anyway this one kitten stayed, 
stayed with the chickens. 

The Plymouth Rock hen did not pay much attention to the 
kitten after the first day. She did not need to. The weather 
was warm, and we fed the kitten from the house. The kitten 
may have been a week old when we found her. From the first she 
was very spry and wild. She ran for cover whenever she saw us. 
We could not get near her. 

As she grew older and larger she became very playful. She 
tried day after day to play with the chickens. Now young chick- 
ens play. I have seen them play. But they do not play as kit- 
tens play, nor do they play the same games, even if any of them 
do play games. I do not know about that. Sometimes the 
chickens seemed to dislike her efforts to play with them. Any- 
way and anyhow all young things play, and they play in their 
own way. More often than not she played alone among the 
chickens. 

It was a sight to see her play and run among the fallen 
leaves when the wind sent them whirling. She would dash after 
them at the top of her speed, her tail switching, her eyes wild and 
flashing, and strike at the fleeing leaves with her paws, as if the 
very demons were driving her. 

Gradually she grew accustomed to seeing us, and day after 
day she came to the door of the house, and I suppose she asked, 
in her dumb way and in her own language, for food to eat. Some- 
times she would open her mouth, move her tongue, and appear 
to speak. But we could not hear her voice nor understand her 
language. We guessed she wanted something to eat. And 
she ate when we fed her. Sometimes she stood on her hind legs 
and appeared to beg. We always fed her. But she never 
thanked us, not that we knew. Occasionally she went to the 
trough and ate wet mash with the chickens, and she ate green 
corn off the cob with them. 

She was devoted to the chickens and perhaps to us too. But 
she stayed with them, not with us. She was wild. Maybe she 
thought us tame. I do not know. She never mentioned it. 
She never, so far as we could notice, missed the other kittens, or 
lacked anything. She was perfectly content with the company 
of the chickens and in the surroundings in which she found her- 
self. When we moved the chickens into winter quarters she 
promptly went with them, stayed among them, and slept on the 
floor beside them, or in one of the nests. 

She must be a poultry-cat, if there is any such kind of cat. 
She is not like a house-cat. At least she does not come in the 
house and try to live like human beings. She is wild by nature, 
she will always be wild, and she can never change her nature. 

Like others of the cat-tribe she early took to hunting abroad 
for things to kill and eat. Frequently we see her have a mouse. 
Like all young cats she always plays with them, even before they 
are dead and still afterward, throwing them up and letting them 
fall on the ground. Once she did this too often and lost. 

There was a young rooster belonging to the flock who never 
seemed to get enough to eat. He would follow the kitten around 
and get her food whenever he could. He was not a bit polite or 
gallant. One day the kitty caught a mouse and was playing 
with it as usual. The rooster saw it. And quicker than you 
can tell it, when the mouse fell to the ground he snatched it and 
ran. The kitten did not see what became of the mouse. She 
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looked all around in great surprise and could not see hide or hair 
of it. Served her right, I thought. I never could bear to see 
anything suffer, not even a mouse. I do not suppose the kitten 
had any idea that she was cruel. She was wild and had wild ways. 

We have become greatly attached to the kitten. We would 
not part with her. She is an ornament to the premises. She 
has never had a name. She is just kitten and kitty. Whenever 
we call her she comes bounding to see what we want of her. 
After all, the world would not be complete without cats and 
kittens. 

Postscript: Since the foregoing was written the kitten has 
disappeared. Did she find her family and go with them? Was 
she weary of us and so ran away? Were the chickens uncon- 
genial to her maturer mind? We never knew, we could not guess. 
What of the chickens? Did they miss her? Were they sorry when 
she disappeared? They never said a word to me about her, not so 
far as we understood. We are at a loss to understand. Any- 
way, here ends the tale of the kitten. 


* * ok 
ADDRESS TO A YOUNG FRIEND 
Horace Ward 


F you can learn to understand the ways of man and laws of 
God, and in addition have the virtues, faith, hope, and the 
greatest of all things, love, you will become a man indeed, and 
have no need for childish fear. You will no longer see things as 
through a dark glass, but can look the universe in the face and see 
yourself as clearly as you see others. You can run and not be 
wearied. You can walk and faint not. Your children will be 
strong and your children’s children rejoice in a great heritage. 
Winter and night and death will be part of a beautiful pattern of 
life, and the chill of the grave have no horrors for you. Your 
voice in the councils of men will not be as hollow brass, but will 
be harkened unto as the clear call of the trumpet. Great deeds 
will be your everyday work, and you will live always in the hearts 


of men. 
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A NATION-WIDE UNITED CHINA APPEAL 


The American people are to be asked to give five million 
dollars for relief of the victims of war in China in 1941. This 
will be five times as much as has been given in each of the years 
since the war began in 1937. 

In 1928, the American people gave $12,000,000 in a few 
months to help the Japanese people after their terrible earth- 
quake. We are now told that in nearly four years of war at its 
worst in China America has given less than $4,000,000 to relieve 
the greatest mass suffering in human history. This united effort 
for China will attempt to meet the needs of the Chinese people 
more adequately and justly. 

Seven principal China relief agencies are to combine their 
forces in this United China Appeal, reinforced by the leadership 
of a number of foremost American citizens. Among the latter 
are Eugene E. Barnett, Pearl Buck, Thomas W. Lamont, Henry 
R. Luce, John D. Rockefeller III, and Wendell L. Willkie. 
Others will be announced shortly. 

Two of the seven agencies represent the good will of American 
Christians in helping China in her time of terrific tribulation— 
the Associated Boards of Christian Colleges in China and the 
Church Committee for China Relief. The latter is the official 
agency of the Protestant Churches, having been constituted by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

The Church Committee will have the special and exclusive 
responsibility of presenting this united China appeal to the 
Protestant churches. Secular groups and the general public will 
be reached through other channels. This special provision is 
designed to safeguard the world relief programs, including China 
relief, which most of the denominations have set up and are 
promoting. Local churches are assured that they may share in 
this new effort for China and yet remain loyal to their denomina- 
tional commitments. Full information will be supplied by the 
Church Committee for China Relief, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ‘“B”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please publish the enclosed open letter to ‘‘B.”’ 

H.A. Hersey. 
Dear Anonymous Sir, whoever you may “B’’: 

In the Leader of January 18 you made some very general 
and drastic charges against the utterances of certain wnnamed 
Universalist ministers, as chronicled in some of the wnspecified 
sermons which the Leader has published. I am not sensitive 
upon this point, because of the fact that your charges appeared 
in the issue following the publication of my sermon, for a little 
reflection shows that you could hardly have read that sermon 
and had time to get your “remarks” into the following issue. 
What I am objecting to is the fact that, first, you dared not 
(evidently) make your charges over your own signature. To 
the day of my death I shall continue to remonstrate against 
according any man who is criticizing other men the privilege of 
concealing his identity. Second, and more seriously, you did 
not make your charges specific. No man should make such 
charges without bringing his witnesses into court. Why not 
come out into the open and let us know who you are, and which 
utterances you criticize? Is it that you fear that the criticism 
might, in that case, be turned against yourself? 

I shall never (now I know it) persuade the Leader not to 
publish any anonymous criticisms, but I shall still hope that it 
may insist that any man who makes such charges as you have 
made shall do so over his own signature. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


“Protest,” brother. Once ina while you makea dent. But 
while there are whiskey and tobacco to fight, why waste energy 
on pen names? Are there no reticences that are not cowardly? 
Are there not things to be said for the good of the cause which 
people will not say if they have to engage in open controversies? 
Suppose I was to call the minister a coward because he preaches 
protected by a law against disturbing public meetings. This 
“coward” talk is pretty easy and pretty cheap. Ask yourself if 
none of your ‘“‘conclusions have been reached by undirected 
emotion’? And ask yourself if a suggestion from an old fellow 
to the boys to watch their step might not do good. 

I have’noticed that the man who is not vulnerable to attack 
does not care two cents for attack signed or unsigned. 

Your “Dear Anonymous Sir.” 
a * 


FROM ONE OF THE EDITORS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish that you would continue to be reminiscent despite 
the allegation that it is the mark of advancing years. Your 
writings about your boyhood were very interesting and often 
delightfully amusing. 

I have neglected to say that in the issue of January 11, I 
notice that you have copied Washington Observations. You 
began the year especially well. 

Jacob S. Payton. 

Chicago, Ill. 


You see they take “valuable space which might be used for 


denominational propaganda.” 
The Editor. 


* * 


LARGE FAMILIES AND GOING CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a foot-note to the Rey. Mr. Kellerman’s article on “The 
Decline of the Denominations’? which appears in this week’s is- 
sue of the Leader, I offer the following. 

The decline in the size of Universalist families even now con- 
nected with our churches is another and a very great reason for 
the decline of a large number of our churches and death of many 
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more. In the old days hereabout some twenty-five Universalist 
churches flourished which long since have ceased to be. Those 
were days of large families, and twenty-five or thirty families, 
parents and offspring, would fill a church as they maintained 
it. This is the story told me by survivors of once going churches 
in various sections of the surrounding territory—churches now 
used by some other denomination, by library, grange or fire de- 
partment, in their respective communities. This sort of thing 
happened in spite of consolidation, not by reason of lack thereof 
(his first point). 
Bruce Swift. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


xr? 


THOMAS BUTLER AND AN ENGLISH RECTOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed letter from England may possibly be of editorial 
interest. The writer is rector of the church once attended by the 
Butlers in England. In East Kent, near Hythe, not to give ex- 
act location. However, they must hear much flying overhead, 
etc. 

Thomas Butler. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Letter 
Dear Mr. Butler: 

Thank you for your Christmas card and good wishes. As 
you say, there are difficulties in correspondence. Still I can say 
that, in spite of everything, we are very happy—much happier 
than a few months ago. Though this part of England—like 
most other parts—has its alarms and adventures, we are still 
alive, and with plenty of spirit. There is a great feeling of relief 
that what had to come has come, and we are going to see it 
through, and between us we may be able to bring the world back 
to sanity. It may even be done more quickly than once seemed 
possible. May it beso. 

I hope you and all yours are well, and I hope this will reach 
you in time to convey our good wishes for a happy Christmas and 
New Year. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 


Mailed December 14. Postmarked Folkestone. Opened by 
examiner. Received at Philadelphia, January 25, 1941. 


* * 


THE WORK OF ROSALIE WEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I acted on impulse you would hear from me almost every 
week after I have completed the weekly Christian Leader from 
cover to cover. 

But this time I want to make reference to Mrs. Rosalie 
West. 

We think she is quite outstanding and will welcome more 
from her pen. Particularly, can you not induce her to follow up 
her article entitled ‘Jesus’ Birthday, a Before-Christmas Story”’ 
with the logical sequel as she conceives it? 

What a fine gesture was extended to our denomination by 
Dr. George A. Buttrick. He is one of our most favorite preachers 
among the brilliant galaxy we avail ourselves of during our win- 
ter months, which circumstances have decreed that we should 
spend in New York. 

J. Albert Robinson. 

New York City. 


ee 


MISSES THE CRUISINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I miss the Cruisings. But I can understand that these 


troubled times do not permit much cruising away from the job. 
jek 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Rebuilding of Souls 


Faith Is the Answer. By Smiley Blan- 
ton, M. D., and Norman Vincent Peale, 
D. D. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00.) 


What is the common and outstanding 
problem of both the minister and the psy- 
chiatrist today? Speaking particularly for 
average or normal people, and as their per- 
sonal adjustments become more difficult in 
our complex and disturbed civilization, I 
think that many will agree with the authors 
that it is to renew faith when faith has 
been lost, faith in self, faith in fellow men 
and faith in God. The object of this book 
is to show how such a co-operation is func- 
tioning in the daily work of a psychiatrist 
and a pastor at the Church Clinic of the 
Marble Collegiate Church in New York 
City. 

Religion, of course, should help people to 
deal more adequately with their persona] 
problems and everyday difficulties, but in 
Dr. Peale’s experience with people who 
consulted him concerning their dilemmas, 
there were often elements that needed an 
approach other than the religious one. 
What part, then, is played by the psychia- 
trist in this rebuilding of souls? Dr. Blan- 
ton reminds us that society is held together 
and is able to function through the common 
acceptance of a moral code. Moreover, he 
usually finds that the person who has a 
depressing problem is already overwhelmed 
by a sense of guilt (conscious of breaking a 
moral law). His function, then, is to help 
the individual examine his unconscious 
mind and to understand those tendencies 
which have forced his conscious self to do 
something he feels is harmful or wrong. 
Then, in the psychiatrist’s experience, he 
can be led to adjust his life to a truly moral 
level. 

Profiting from this collaboration of the 
psychiatrist and the clergyman are the nu- 
merous men and women who, suffering 
from worry, fear, feelings of inferiority and 
inadequacy, loneliness and sickness, have 
left the clinic with a happier and more 
constructive outlook on their life problems. 
Thus, the activist in religion possesses in 
psychiatry a tool whose possibilities be- 
come more promising every day, while the 
psychiatrist, like other physicians, needs 
the support of a true religion with which 
he may often bring into perfection a cure 
not otherwise obtainable. 

The authors successfully accomplish 
the difficult task of keeping within their 
own province in this volume. In the first 
half of each chapter, Dr. Blanton is con- 
cerned with the common human problems 
from the standpoint of the psychiatrist and 
with careful application of the most fun- 
damental principles. Nevertheless, he will 
be easily understood by the lay reader, 
who will appreciate his very human illus- 
trations. In the last half of the chapter, 
Dr. Peale shows with spirit how the prac- 


tice of religious faith has helped to solve 
the problems under discussion, demon- 
strating his points from experiences gained 
in the church clinic. 

This is one of the many excellent vol- 
umes introducing the possibilities of 
church clinics to both clergy and laity, but 
possesses advantage of unusually clear dic- 
tion without that sacrifice of accuracy 
which sometimes goes with the populariza- 
tion of scientific subjects. We shall hope 
that, as more states extend their psychiatric 
services in response to the conditions of 
the times, more clergymen will be led to 
utilize this new form of an ancient religious 


ministration. 
N. M. Grier. 


* * 


Awarded the Bross Prize 
Christianity: An Inquiry into Its Na- 
ture and Truth. By Harris Franklin 

Rall. (Seribner’s. $2.50.) 

This book was awarded the fiftieth an- 
niversary Bross prize. Fifty years ago, 
William Bross established the foundation 
at Lake Forest University with the aim of 
“calling out the best efforts of the highest 
talent and the ripest scholarship of the 
world to illustrate from science, or from 
any department of knowledge, and to 
demonstrate the divine origin and the au- 
thority of the Christian Scriptures; and 
further, to show how both science and 
revelation coincide and prove the exist- 
ence, the providence, or any or all the at- 
tributes of the only living and true God, 
‘infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in His 
being, existence, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth.’”’ I quote this state- 
ment in order to give the readers of this 
review an idea of the scope and purpose 
of the book which, to my mind, fulfills the 
spirit, if not the original intention, of the 
foundation. By this I mean that a demon- 
stration of the “divine origin and authority 
of the Christian Scriptures” might con- 
fine the volume to those readers who follow 
the publications of the American Tract 
Society. Dr. Rall, however, is not of that 
school. 

On the contrary, he has written a book 
which would have pleased James Mar- 
tineau. If we could conceive “A Study of 
Religion” brought up-to-date, divested of all 
references to contemporary men and writ- 
ings no longer significant, in a strictly 
prose version with none of the flashing 
poetical imagery of Martineau, this would 
be such a book. The whole work is a 
positive theistic setting-forth of the Chris- 
tian faith which takes into account almost 
every important critical piece of religious 
writing of the past thirty years. It gives 
us a well-founded conviction that, despite 
the published opinions of Dewey, Krutch, 
Ames, Freud, the ancient landmarks of 
theism still stand. 

Dr. Rall’s writing is so closely knit, his 
arguments set forth in such logical precision, 
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that any single quotation would be such a 
sharp wrenching of passage from context. 
as to be unjust both to author and reader. 
There are no slogans, no flashes of bril- 
liance. It is a work to be read and studied 
in toto. The title is the best clue to the 
contents. I can say this much: every 
phase of Christian thought—traditional- 
ism, ethics, mysticism, intuition, is given 
full discussion. All the findings of psy- 
chology, historical research, science, are 
given the fairest possible treatment. The 
man’s mind is a veritable encyclopedia of 
every important writing in every field of 
present-day knowledge. 

“Christianity—An Inquiry into Its 
Nature and Truth,” should be the hand- 
book of every alert and studious minister 
for years to come. I find one very strange 
phenomenon about this treatise: for all that. 
it is a modern exposition of Martineau, his 
name is not once mentioned. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
* * 


A Collection of Poems 


The Enchanted Hour. By Alice Phelps- 
Rider. (Dorrance and Co. $1.75.) 


These poems, says the book’s introduc- 
tion, ‘‘float serenely like silver swans on a 
placid lake. They are tinged with blue 
heaven and the gold sun.”” The introduc- 
tion is considerably exaggerated. “The 
Enchanted Hour,”’ like most other collec- 
tive poems, has a few moments of inspira- 
tion, many of drudgery. The latter— 
among them “Independence Day,” “Dark 
Drama,” “‘Beauty’’—are heavy with trite 


thinking, banal expressions (‘‘red, red 
rose’) and labored rhyme (pinions— 
minions). Of the rest it may be said that 


Miss Phelps-Rider makes precise, some- 
times charming, etchings of things seen 
(“Early Twilight in February’’), full paint- 
ings of things heard (‘‘A Sibelius Sym- 
phony’’), and wistful drawings of things 
remembered (“‘Poignancy’’). Usually pre- 
occupied with sense appeals, she occa- 
sionally probes deeper, as in her last poem, 
“Universal Love,’’ a too rhythmical state- 
ment of her optimistic philosophy that all 
things, high and low, now and forever, rest 
in the Love Universal: 


All things that live share its Oneness 
Union and harmony ever. 


There are a few real gems, “Bizarre,’’ 
“After” and especially “‘Revery.” 


Revery 


As the pebbles are on the sands of the shore 

So are my thoughts... 

So are my surprises . 

So is my wonder 

About Thee, great Giver of the Law. 

For the pebbles are infinite in number; 

As their forms and colors vary, 

As their sizes and their markings are mul- 

tiple, 

Even so is the variety of my questionings, 

Even so is the continual urge 

Of my searching after Thy Truth, 

Great Law Giver—Thou Universal One. 
Elsie Oakes Barber. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Bostan 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


“Stars” is the first in a series of Lenten 
Meditations called “Parables from Our 
World.’”’ These have been prepared for 
church school teachers and officers by Rev. 
Emerson 8. Schwenk. 


Stars 

During a recent air raid in London, a 
small boy somehow lifted his eyes to see, 
for the first time, the stars shine through 
the darkness of the night. Turning to his 
father he exclaimed, ‘“‘Look! Daddy; look 
at the stars!”’ 

If I look up suddenly from a city street 
at night I cannot see the heavens. A glare 
of cheap and gaudy man-made lights hides 
the stars from me. Did fear of the Great 
Light build these lesser lights which hide 
my view? And is a greater fear of man 
for men now dimming and extinguishing 
these lesser lights? And is this visitation 
of fear, of war and of suffering turning off 
men’s lights only to let the eternal stars 
shine through our blacked-out world? 
Then, little boy, the stars you saw have 
taught us something. Sometimes we must 
stand in a dark place to see the stars 
more clearly. Standing in the darkness 
of fear and ignorance, under a cloud of sin 
and war, we can see the light of heaven 
come through to give us assurance. Our 
darkest hours are pierced through and 
through with shafts of God’s eternal light. 

And while I watch, lo! there is a meteor. 
One brilliant streak of light against a dark 
sky, and it is gone. Peaceably, silently, 
leaving a trail of glory in its wake, it goes 
its single destiny into the immensity of 
God’s great sky, without question, with- 
out fear, without regret. Oh to live a life 
like that! 


And remember, too, the prodigality of 
heaven. 

One star fell and another while we 
walked. ... 

They fall and fall and still the sky is 
sky. 

Two more have gone, and heaven is 
heaven still. 


Then let us be prodigal with our deeds, 
our prayers and our love. Life is life only 
if we let the whole of our being fall like a 
beam of light on this darkened earth. 

And do not forget that star of tenderness, 
of love and wonder; a star millions have 
watched with mingled fears and hopes; 
the star which led the world to a manger. 

Father, may we keep our vigil through 
this long night of pain and heartbreak. 
May we bear witness to this light of heaven 
and let it shine through us into all the 
darkened places of our world. Amen. 

* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP RETURNS 


Checks for the American Friendship 
Offering have begun to come in from local 
church school treasurers. So far it appears 


that the amounts are larger than usual. 
A letter accompanying the check from 
Eldorado, Ohio, and voicing delight in the 
increase in their offering, spoke also of 
the helpful material sent out for the pro- 
gram and the interest which it had created. 
To date the following schools have sent 
in their offerings: 

Alabama: Brewton; Connecticut: Hart- 
ford, Stafford; Illinois: Clinton; Indiana: 
Muncie; Maine: Livermore Falls, Port- 
land (Congress Square), South Paris; 
Massachusetts: Arlington, Brockton, Fram- 
ingham, Franklin, Marlboro, Melrose 
(primary and junior departments), South- 
bridge, Springfield (Second); New Hamp- 
shire: Claremont, Dover, West Chester- 
field; New York: Bemus Point; North 
Carolina: Inman’s Chapel, Outlaw’s Bridge; 
Ohio: Attica, Eldorado; Pennsylvania: 
Standing Stone; Rhode Island: Pawtucket, 
Providence (First). 

* * 


HOW TO MAKE A SPRAY HANGING 


An old art, recently revived, is that of 
spatter printing. Done with a spray gun, 
and ink of various colors, stencil pictures 
of pressed leaves and flowers, as well as 
silhouettes of cut-outs, may be made on 
paper. 

A variation of this is spatter-printing on 
cloth. The materials needed are: Cloth a 
yard wide, and whatever length desired—a 
yard and a half to two yards. Pins—some- 
times a whole paper, or even two papers of 
pins, are needed. A flit-gun, procurable at 
the ten-cent store. Poster paint, or powder 
paint, in white or colors. The paint should 
be thinned a little. Newspapers—to pro- 
tect the wall. An old blackboard, or length 
of beaverboard on which the cloth may 
be pinned or tacked. 

The best material is unbleached muslin, 
dyed the desired color, for this is not too 
heavy, does not have too much finish, 
and hangs softly when it is done. Other 
materials may be linine, plush or satine. 
In dyeing, any standard dye may be used, 
boiling the material and stirring constantly; 
or a dip-dye may be used, if it is dark 
enough. 

Spray hangings may be made for several 
purposes: as a wall decoration, as a worship 
center, as a class record. Sometimes boys 
and girls have made small squares, 18 by 
18 inches, to hang in their own rooms at 
home. If the class decides to make a 
hanging for a worship center, the first 
matter to be determined is: What shall be 
the plan? Everyone in the class can con- 
tribute ideas for this. If nature specimens 
are to be used, the class may set forth on an 
expedition to get the needed leaves, ferns 
and flowers. Certain children may be put 
in charge of the general planning, while 
others may help by getting the needed pic- 
tures. In some cases, the real thing is not 
procurable and a picture must be sub- 


stituted, as stars, butterflies, moon, etc. 
These can be cut out free hand by members 
of the class. If an appropriate passage of 
Scripture, or quotation from a hymn or 
poem, is found, the letters may be cut out 
and pinned on at top or bottom of the 
hanging. 

The next step is that of pinning. Place 
the newspapers over the _ blackboard, 
against a side wall, and pin them securely. 
This background should be larger than 
the cloth. Now pin or tack the cloth to the 
blackboard, and arrange the flowers, 
leaves, or designs on it. -When satisfied 
with the general arrangement, pin each 
thing down very securely, pushing the 
pin through the cloth at just one point, 
so that pin holes will not be seen. Use 
plenty of pins so that the line left by the 
spray may be sharp and clean. When all 
is ready for spraying, fill the spray gun 
with paint, stand at a distance of about 
two feet and spray. If the edge is followed 
around each figure a good result is ob- 
tained. (If you spray from a standing 
position the paint is not apt todrip. If 
the ink is too thin it will run.) 

After spraying, allow the hanging to 
dry, then take out the pins, remove designs, 
etc.,and press. A class may desire to plan 
a dedication of its worship hanging for the 
first day when it is to be used. 

M. W. 
* Eo 
WOONSOCKET JUNIOR CHURCH 
MEASURES UP 

For the past few years at Woonsocket, 
R. I., a group of boys and girls who call 
themselves the Junior Church have been 
meeting during regular church service 
time under the leadership of Mrs. Dean 
Ellenwood. Christmas Sunday morning, 
when the minister was suddenly stricken 
with an attack of laryngitis and it was too 
late to secure a supply, one of the children 
suggested inviting the senior church to 
attend their service. With no opportunity 
to rehearse in the church itself what had 
been planned, the transfer was made and 
according to a recent letter “‘the children 
carried out their service to the enthusiastic 
delight of the grownups.”’ It was the first 
time some of the adults had thought much 
about the Junior Church, the first time 
any of them, probably, had seen it ‘‘in ac- 
tion.”” In place of the usual sermon, a 
dramatization planned for their own service 
was given by members of the group. The 
genuine appreciation of the adults as they 
witnessed the dignity and-thoughtfulness 
of the eleven-year-old leader who con- 
ducted the service and all who took part 
has helped to create a new sense of all 
“belonging together”’ in the church. 

ae * 


FELLOWSHIP 


There is a rich fellowship among the re- 
ligious education directors, secretaries and 
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field workers in the various denominational 
offices located in Boston. Whether serving 
on committees together, discussing prob- 
lems during alunch hour, or gathered in- 
formally at someone’s fireside on one of 
those rare evenings when no one is ‘‘in the 
field,’ it becomes increasingly apparent 
how identical are our aims and how incon- 
sequential our differences. 

The coming to Boston of outstanding 
leaders in the field of religious education is 
always, if possible, made the occasion for a 
get-together. Sometimes these are planned 
for well in advance; again a phone call at 
noon brings word that So-and-So is in 
town today, can we meet for dinner that 
night? Just such a call resulted in our 
sharing recently two long-to-be-remem- 
bered hours with Ethel L. Smither of Cin- 
cinnati. Miss Smither is an editor of 
children’s publications under the Metho- 
dist Board, the author of ‘‘Teaching Pri- 
maries in the Church School,” “The Use 
of the Bible with Children,’’ and other 
books. More than that, she is a delight- 
fully human and a very stimulating person. 


mistaking the season. 


Just: two weeks later Miss Elizabeth 
Harris, director of week-day religious 
education in the schools of Honolulu, 
spent a few days in Boston. During her 
stay sixteen of us were guests one evening 
of Prof. and Mrs. Warren T. Powell at 
their new home in Concord, Mass., just 
above Hawthorne’s old home on Revolu- 
tionary Ridge. In sharp contrast to a 
tropical climate, a blinding snowstorm on 
this particular night and near zero tem- 
peratures during all of her visit made Miss 
Harris realize that she was most assuredly 
back in New England and there was no 
Added to the group 
on this particular evening was the wife of 
an Episcopal missionary, who, with her 
small son, had a few days previously ar- 
rived from China. Yes, we talked of our 
work and of many other things as we sat 
about the paneled study, its walls lined 
with books, and a fire glowing on the 
hearth. Once again, too, we gave thanks 
for distant goals, for tasks great and small 
and for good companions along the way. 

S. M.A. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY 


During these coming days there stands 
out one of special significance in the spirit- 
ual life of the church. It is the annual 
dedication day for all Universalist women. 
This is the seventh annual observance, 
during which thousands of the women of 
our denomination have been making a 
point of rededicating and reconsecrating 
their talents and their powers to the cause 
of righteousness as it is interpreted through 
the teachings of Jesus. 

We believe that the joy and satisfaction 
of this general church day for women have 
paved the way for a national organization 
which shall express the unity of purpose 
which makes us one in this effort after a 
broader outreach for our Faith. 

It is fitting, this year, that we should 
individually repeat the simple litany which 
expresses our high aim for this day of con- 
secration: 

To the task of making our lives blame- 
less in the sight of all men, to the end that 
we may go forward fearlessly as leaders of 
righteousness avowing our faith “in God 
as eternal and all-conquering Love; in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus; in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality; 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known; in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil 
and progressively establish the kingdom of 
God.” 

We dedicate ourselves this day. 

To the perfection of a plan whereby, as 
one great body of devoted women, working 
in harmony with one another, to the end 
that greater good may be accomplished 
through our service and our prayers. 

We dedicate ourselves this day. 


To the high hope that Universalism, in- 
grained in the hearts of men and nations, 
may yet be the simple medicine to cure the 
world’s major ills, and with a determination 
to strive for an outreach which shall bring 
this goal nearer to our own times. 

We dedicate and consecrate ourselves 
this day. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN IN ACTION 


The promotional secretary has had the 
rare privilege, this past week, of visiting 
women’s groups in three large centers, and 
of seeing these women in action. It is 
interesting to note that the new Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women is being gen- 
erally accepted as a matter of course, and 
that particularly the larger groups are 
proceeding to effect their organizations 
with an efficiency and enthusiasm which 
speak well for the vision and foresight of 
our women. 

On the way to Chicago to represent the 
Association of Universalist Women at the 
adult section of the International Council 
of Religious Education, Miss Folsom was 
invited to stop off at Syracuse to attend 
the regular monthly meeting. Preceding 
the one o’clock luncheon the morning was 
devoted to a busy program of Red Cross 
activity. The afternoon program was 
devoted to the study of the migrant prob- 
lem. While not able to remain for the 
whole program, Miss Folsom carried the 
greetings of the national board and held a 
conference with Mrs. Jean L. Jansson, 
president of the Association of Universalist 
Women of the State of New York. 

In Watertown, while the guest of Rey. 


‘and Mrs. Harold H. Niles, Miss Folsom 
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spoke at a dinner meeting at which there 
were about seventy-five women present, 
representing a group which is eensistently 
going forward under an enlarged program. 
In addition to the address there were two 
conference hours during which concrete 
problems were discussed, and for which 
plans were made. The beautiful church, 
the splendid equipment, the loyal en- 
thusiasm for a part in a larger program such 
as evidenced in Watertown, are indicative 
of ‘the potential power of Universalist 
womanhood. 

In Chicago, through the co-operation of 
Mrs. Donald. K. Evans, women from 
Chicago, Oak Park, Joliet and Elgin 
churches were represented at a luncheon 
held at Carson Pirie Scott. Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford of the national board presided, 
introducing Miss Folsom, who spoke on 
“A Call to Church Women for Unity in 
Purpose and Action.’”’ A question period 
followed. The fact that, in the face of a 
heavy storm, women came to Chicago from 
such distances as Joliet and Elgin to sit. 
down together for prayerful consideration 
of the best interests of the women’s. de- 
nominational activity is another indication 
that they are moving forward to new 
heights. 

Miss Folsom was the week-end guest of 
the Holbrook Mulfords of Oak Park, and 
on Sunday attended the lovely Oak Park 
church, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and of which Dr. Adams is pastor. The 
inspiring message of the day was preached 
from the text, “I will lift my eyes—and 
go!’ and was developed around the theme 
that one must rise to a height before he 
can see the whole pattern of life. This 
might well be taken as the thought upon 
which to go forward in the women’s pro- 
grams. It is so evidently true that prob- 
lems will arise that seem to be shoals in 
the way of a clear passage to the ultimate 
goal, but unless it is possible to look beyond 
the ‘‘shoals’”’ to the quiet depths, one can 
never hope to see the perfect pattern of 
unity of purpose and of plan for which 
the Association of Universalist Women 
vaguely yearns. 

On Sunday afternoon from three to 
seven o’clock the Holbrook Mulfords held 
open house at their Oak Park Avenue home 
in honor of their guest. During the hours 
many of the people of the church dropped 
in for an informal chat over a cup of tea, 
bringing to the promotional secretary that. 
feeling of confidence and trust which 
should enable her to go forward to a 
larger service for Universalist women. 

* 1 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, national president 
of the Association of Universalist Women, 
left New Haven Feb. 7 at the instigation 
of the national board on a visit to all 
women’s groups in North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. This trip has 
long been promised to these loyal groups. 
Upon her return an account of the trip 
will be published in the Leader and in the 
Bulletin. 
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_ News of Churches and Church People 


Harriet Yates Becomes Bride of Edgar Walker 
in First Parish Church, Malden 


On Friday evening, Feb. 14, Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates and Rev. Edgar R. Walker 
were married in the First Parish Church, 
Universalist, in Malden, Mass. Miss 
Yates has just completed 10 years of ser- 
vice for the Universalist Church, nine 
years as staff member of the General 
Sunday School Association, and one as 
general field worker for the Universalist 
General Convention. Mr. Walker has 
been for 12 years the popular and success- 
ful minister of the Church of Our Father, 
Waltham, Mass., and is a past president 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

The wedding of this well-known and 
well-liked young couple brought together a 
large and representative group of Univer- 
salists from far and wide. Universalists 
and Universalist organizations unable to 
be present sent greetings. In the bride’s 
family pew were her brother and sister- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Yates of New 
York, N. Y., and the Ramsdell family, 
with whom she had made her home in 
Malden. In the groom’s pew were Mr. 
Walker’s mother, his sister and her little 
son, and his sister-in-law. In the reserved 
section on the bride’s side were about 30 
members of the Helping Hand Club of the 
Linden Methodist Church, in which the 
bride grew up, and 25 members of the 
Universalist headquarters group. On the 
groom’s side were delegations from the 
Waltham parish and from Monitor Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons, of which 
Mr. Walker has been chaplain for 11 years 
and of which he is now an honorary mem- 
ber. In addition to those in the reserved 
sections were guests from several Malden 
churches with which the bride has been 
associated through her many years of 
residence in the city. There was present 
a beloved grammar school teacher of the 
bride’s, an old high school teacher of the 
groom’s, a trustee of Northfield Seminary, 
a group from the Boston Northfield Club, 
of which the bride has been an active mem- 
ber, and representatives of the religious 
education department of Boston Univer- 
sity, the bride’s alma mater. There were 
also guests from the groom’s’ former 
parishes, Winchester, N. H., and Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

In the wedding party were Edith 
Walker, sister of the groom, maid of honor. 
Dr. A. William Loos, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga., best man, Miss Hope Lincoln, 
organist of the Waltham church, and 
Clarence S. Walker, brother of the groom, 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Winchester, Rev. 
William E. Gardner, North Weymouth, 


George Hughes, William Petrie and Wil- 
lard D. Coffin from the Waltham parish, 
ushers. 

The bride was given in marriage by her 
brother, A. J. Yates. The officiating 
clergyman was Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
with whom the bride was associated for a 
time when Dr. Perkins was minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington. For the ceremony the chan- 
cel of the First Church was decorated with 
two large bouquets of white carnations 
and calla lilies. These flowers were later 
sent to the Somerville First Church, where 
they served as chancel flowers, Sunday, 
Feb. 16, in memory of Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle. 

The bride wore a white faille taffeta 
Victorian period gown and tulle veil, 
coronet style, with orange blossoms. She 
carried a sheaf of mixed white flowers. 
For her “something blue’”’ she wore a blue 
sorority pin once owned by her dear friend 


and former associate, Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle. 

Following the ceremony the guests were 
ushered into the board of trustees’ room, 
where they were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Yates, Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, the 
groom’s mother, Edith Walker, the maid 
of honor, Dr. A. William Loos, best man, 
and the bridal couple. From the line the 
guests were escorted to the parish hall and 
were served refreshments. A 25-pound 
wedding cake was the gift of Victor A. 
Friend. 

It was not possible for the bride’s mother 
and father to come from their North Caro- 
lina home for the wedding. It seemed un- 
wise for them to come into this climate 
during the winter season. Immediately 
following the reception Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker telephoned to Mrs. Walker’s par- 
ents and the bride’s bouquet, instead of 
being ‘“‘thrown,’’ was sent to her father and 
mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker will be at home in 
Albion, N. Y., March 1, where Mr. Walker 
becomes minister of the Pullman Memorial 


Universalist Church. 
EL Is: 


THE CHURCH PRESS 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Only two Boston papers, both religious 
periodicals, stood against the mob’s desire 
to lynch William Lloyd Garrison more 
than 100 years ago. And 60 years ago it 
was a drop of editorial ink in a religious 
periodical edited by Dr. James M. Buck- 
ley in New York that made possible the 
first Methodist hospital and turned the 
eyes of the church away from individual- 
istic religion to the need of gospel and 
philanthropies. Again today, with doubt 
and fear of war in the people’s minds, the 
church and its writings are of greater im- 
portance in the field of modern journalism. 

Spiritual leadership through the re- 
ligious press in a time of crisis will be em- 
phasized in Boston University’s 11th an- 
nual Founders’ Day celebration, March 12 
and 13. There will bea panel on “‘Freedom 
and the Religious Press.” 

With Dr. Lewis O. Hartman of Boston, 
member of the University board of trustees 
and editor of Zion’s Herald, independent 
liberal religious weekly magazine, as chair- 
man, the panel will include Dr. Guy E. 
Shipler of New York City, Episcopal edi- 
torial chief of The Churchman, speaking on 
“Freedom and the Religious Press;’’ Dr. 
Michael Williams of Westport, Conn., long 
Catholic editor of The Commonweal. on 
‘News Interpretation in the Religious 
Press;’’ Alexander Brin of Newton, editor 
and publisher of The Jewish Advocate, 
Connecticut Hebrew Record and Springfield 


Review, “The Promotion of Tolerance 
through the Religious Press;” and Dr. Al- 
bert C. Dieffenbach of Cambridge, editor 
of religion for The Boston Transcript, ‘“Re- 
ligion in the Secular Press.” 

The high light of the two-day program 
will be the traditional convocation at 
Trinity Church, where national leaders from 
the Fourth Estate whose work has won 
lasting recognition will be awarded hono- 
rary degrees. President Marsh, as is the 
annual custom, will deliver the address, 
“The Freedom of the Press.”’ 

In conjunction with the Boston Uni- 
versity observance, the National Associated 
Church Press of 200 editors and publishers 
of religious periodicals and newspapers in 
the United States will hold its annual con- 
vention in Boston. This will be the first 
time in 10 years that the group has held 
its annual session away from Washington, 
DEC. 


NADINE RATCLIFF TO MARRY 
O. HERBERT McKENNEY 

Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff of Win- 
chester, Mass., announce the engagement 
of their daughter, Nadine, to Rev. O. Her- 
bert McKenney, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
O. Herbert McKenney of Leominster, 
Mass. An early June wedding is planned. 
Mr. McKenney, who has served as minister 
of the East Boston, Mass., church for the 
past 16 months, has accepted a call to the 
church in Machias, Maine, and will take 
up his duties there early in March. 
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Universalist Club Hears Magraw on 
Retraining for Citizenship 
Community Officer Talks on Work at Norfolk 


At the meeting of the Boston Univer- 
salist Club at the Hotel Bellevue, Monday 
night, Feb. 10, Rev. George Magraw 
spoke on “Retraining for Citizenship at 
Norfolk.”” Robert Needham introduced 
the speaker. 

Mr. Magraw is a Universalist minister 
who is community officer at the Norfolk 
Prison Colony. He told about the work 
being done at Norfolk based on the philos- 
ophy of cure rather than the old theory of 
punishment. The work is based on the 
view that crime is the result of complicated 
unhappy social forces and environmental 
factors that produce antisocial action. It 
is the endeavor of the staff to correct the 
antisocial attitudes of the criminals by re- 
direction, instilling new ideals, new ideas, 
and new skills into the inmates. This is 
done by a combination of shared re- 
sponsibility on the part of the prisoners 


and a program of work and education. 
Mr. Magraw brought with him an exhibit 
of the craftsmanship of the Norfolk prison 
inmates to illustrate his thesis. Following 
the address there was a period of ques- 
tions and answers that demonstrated the 
eager interest of the group in Mr. Ma- 
graw’s work. 

At the business meeting preceding the 
speaking three new members were elected 
—Raymond F. Smith of Cambridge, John 
Peterson, president of the Wakefield 
Men’s Club, George Havey of Everett. 
President Friend announced that the next 
meeting would be the annual Ladies’ 
Night. 

_ Dr. E. Parker Hayden was introduced 
and spoke briefly on the work of the medi- 
cal profession in educating people to co- 
operate in the fight against cancer. 

EE as 


WINTHROP ALEXANDER 


Winthrop Alexander, a lifelong Univer- 
salist, died at Weymouth, Mass., on Feb. 
7. He was in his 80th year. 

The funeral service on Feb. 10 was con- 
ducted by Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., 
pastor of the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church, Boston, of which Mr. Alexander’s 
father was one of the founders. Interment 
was at Forest Hills Cemetery. 

His widow, Harriet B. Alexander, and a 
daugher, Mrs. Norman G. Cortelyou, sur- 
vive him. 

He was educated in the Boston public 
schools and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, from which he graduated as 
an architect and attained to distinction in 
that profession. Among other positions of 
special importance he was at one time 
superintendent of buildings at Rutgers 
College in New Jersey. In 1928 he moved 
to Washington, D. C., as the supervising 
architect of the firm of contractors engaged 
in erecting the great department of com- 
merce building. Retiring from active work 
in 1933, he moved to Weymouth, Mass. 

Mr. Alexander’s father, Ebenezer Alex- 
ander, was one of the devoted members of 
the old Roxbury Universalist church, 
serving for several years as the superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school. He was 
one of the group of strong men and women 
who, at the instigation of the missionary- 
minded minister, Rev. A. J. Patterson, 
were dismissed from the Roxbury church 
to establish the Grove Hall Church with 
the blessing of the parent body. 

Mr. Alexander was interested in mili- 
tary matters and was for a number of years 
a 1st lieutenant in the old First Regiment 
of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 
He was especially interested in the activi- 
ties of boys. He is remembered as the 


beloved ‘‘big brother” of a group of younger 
boys in his neighborhood, leading them on 
long tramps, instructing them in wood- 
craft, counseling them in their clubs, en- 
couraging them in operating a printing 
shop and publishing an amateur monthly 
journal. The same interest later led him 
into work with Boy Scouts, and in Wash- 
ington he acted for a time as an adviser of 
a scout troop that met in the parish house 
of the National Memorial Church. 

On going to Washington in 1928 he and 
his family at once identified themselves 
with the National Memorial Church, then 
worshiping in the Ambassador Theater 
while the new church was being built. 
He was a regular attendant at the services 
of the church and deeply interested in all 
its doings and ideals. 


A TRIBUTE TO 
HORTENSE KEABLES 


The news of the passing from earthly 
companionship of Miss Hortense Keables, 
longtime devoted member of the National 
Memorial Church, brings to mind an ut- 
terance so unconsciously self-revealing that 
it may fittingly be added to the tributes 
her friends are paying to her memory. 

A few years ago Miss Keables retired 
from a long service with the Washington 
Gas Light Company in a position of trust 
and responsibility. I shall long remember 
the happiness that gleamed in her eyes and 
vibrated in her voice as she said: “‘At last I 
can give all my time to my church.”’ She 
had long given to it in time and strength 
and skill and money more than many a 
person of greater freedom. Now what had 
been a joyous avocation became an even 
more joyous vocation. She became a 
volunteer member of the staff, reporting 


. for duty as regularly as the minister and 
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his assistant, picking up the tasks most 
pressing at the moment. It might be 
helping to get out the monthly parish 
bulletin or the Sunday calendar, mimeo-- 
graphing and addressing circular letters 
and parish notices, acting as guide to 
weekday visitors to the church,visiting the 
sick and sorrowing, extending hospitality 
to the newcomer. In countless ways she 
shared the work of Miss Bonner, struggling 
with the threefold burden of parish assistant, 
director of religious education, and office 
secretary, a burden that grew heavier 
with the enlarging scope of parish activities. 
It was her life, the happiest and most re- 
warding she ever knew. Wesaw illustrated 
daily the truth that one finds his life by 
losing it, a paradox when stated, so self- 
evident when lived. 

Those who were privileged to share her 
friendship feel not so much that our lives 
are the poorer for her going as that they 
are the richer for her being. She being 
dead yet speaketh. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 

Senexet, Connecticut 

April 14-17 

Monday, April 14—8 p.m. Hobby Night. 
Brief talks. ‘‘Music,’’ Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D. ‘Wood Carving,” 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., and 
others. 


Tuesday, April 15. 10 a.m., ‘Ministry to 
the Sick,’”’ Rev. Otis R. Rice, St. Luke’s. 
Hospital, New York. 8 p. m., “Quaker 
Work Camps,” David Rose of Andover 
Newton Theological School. 

Wednesday, April 16. 10 a. m., “Voices 
of Our Day,” Prof. Amos N. Wilder of 
Andover Newton Theological School. 
8 p. m., Book Night. Brief talks by 
members on interesting books of the 
year. A free-for-all. 

Thursday, April 17. 
session. 


9.30 a. m., business 
11 a. m., communion. 


The chaplain is Rev. Weston A. Cate 
of Auburn, Maine, who will conduct the 
devotional services for the week. 

The Fellowship is open to all Univer- 
salist ministers and to others so far as room 
permits. Reservations should be made 
with Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 20 Forest. 
St., Stamford, Conn., accompanied by a 
deposit of $5. This will be returned if 
reservations are canceled by April 4. 
Total cost $10, which pays room, board 
and dues. 


INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


At the miniature advisory council meet- 
ing held at Peabody, Mass., Feb. 4, a dean 
and assistant secretary were elected for the 
7th session of the Institute to be held 
Aug. 16-28. Dean: Prof. Melvin H. A. 
Laatsch of the University of Vermont. 
Assistant Secretary: Miss Ruth Gordon, as-- 
sistant to the director, School of Business, 
Simmons College. 
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EDITH WENTWORTH PAGE 
MEMORIAL DEDICATED 
AT GARDINER, MAINE 


The Edith Wentworth Page Memorial 
was dedicated at the First Universalist 
Church, Gardiner, Maine, at a special 
service Feb. 9. The memorial consisted of 
a remodeled chancel and redecorated audi- 
torium, and was carried through by mem- 
bers of the church and their friends to the 
memory of Miss Edith Wentworth Page, 
who served the church for more than half 
a century. The bequest of $100 from the 
Page estate was used to start the fund. 
The memorial committee was composed 
of Rev. LeRoy Congdon, chairman, Alston 
Stultz, Mrs. Raymond Robinson and Brad- 
ford White. 

Prof. Lowell Q. Haynes, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Colby College, was 
the principal speaker at the service. His 
subject was “The Church in Community 
Life.” He listed seven different emphases 
of the church in its local community rela- 
tion and with the world community. 
They were belief in God, belief in and 
practice of the supreme worth of every 
human personality, the missionary spirit 
of the church, the recent economic interest, 
the support of democracy, the following of 
Jesus, and belief in immortality. “It is 
because of these emphases,”’ he said, ‘“‘that 
we can hope for much in our world in the 
future.” 

Rey. Josephine Folsom, pastor of the 
Pittsfield Universalist church, spoke of 
the faith and life of Miss Page. A small 
plaque bearing the inscription ‘Edith W. 
Page Memorial Chancel, 1940’’ was dis- 
played on one of the chancel walls. 

Rev. LeRoy Congdon, pastor of the 
church, led the audience in the act of dedi- 
cation. The choir, under the direction of 
Roy Adams, presented an anthem, and 
Harold Townes, guest soloist, sang ‘““The 
Lost Chord.” Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie, superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Maine, gave the benediction. 

Following the service nearly 200 persons 
repaired to Hayden Hall, where tea was 
served. Mrs. LeRoy Congdon and Mrs. 
Ralph Stone poured. 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS 


The annual conference of Universalist 
ministers, usually held just before Lent, 
took place on Feb. 10 and 11 in Winchester, 
where the Universalist creed was adopted 
in 1803. Every minister in the state but 
one was present. Rev. Barron F. MclIn- 
tire, Rev. Harold E. Mayo and Rev. H. J. 
Burt comprised the program committee. 
Two new men were welcomed into the 
circle—Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., who has 
recently gone to Claremont, and Dr. 
Charles T. Erickson, who has taken up the 
work in Portsmouth. Rev. Edna Bruner 
of the headquarters staff in Boston, Dr. 
Clarence Skinner, Dr. Robert G. Arm- 
strong, superintendent of the Congrega- 


tional-Christian Conference, and Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro, Vt., 
were also present. 

Monday, Feb. 10, opened at 3 p. m. 
with devotions by Rev. Will E. Roberts, 
followed by a paper on “Where to Go 
While Here,’’ by Rev. Ernest T. Marble, 
and a paper on ‘‘The Future of Liberal 
Religion,” by Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr. 
Rev. Harold E. Mayo then gave an in- 
teresting talk on ‘‘Conventional Religion 
and the Cults.”” During the supper hour 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell gave an illustrated 
talk on ‘‘Religion and Magic.”’ The last 
paper of the day was on the ‘Philosophy 
for Today” by Dr. Skinner. 

On Tuesday the conference opened with 
devotions by Rev. Sidney J. Willis. Dr. 
Arthur A. Blair, superintendent of churches 
in New Hampshire, spoke on the John 
Murray anniversary and described a 
program for special anniversary services 
throughout the state during the year. This 
was followed by a paper on “Building 
Church Interests” by Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern. At this point the Cheshire County 
Ministerial Association joined the gather- 
ing. The paper given at this joint session 
was on “The Total Church and Its Mes- 
sage’’ by Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker 
from Boston. At the luncheon the closing 
address was given by Dr. Armstrong and 
was a masterly plea for an increasing faith 
in the worth of the church at the present 
moment. 

The minister and people of Winchester 
entertained those present overnight and at 
breakfast. 


PARSONAGE TO BE 
REOCCUPIED 

At the parish meeting of the church in 
New Haven, Conn., it was voted to re- 
model, paint and paper the parsonage, 
long vacant, for occupancy by the minis- 
ter, Rev. Robert H. Barber, and his wife. 
This was made possible by the gifts and 
works of Mrs. Fischer, the Misses Bolton, 
Kenneth Hubbard, Mrs. George Walker 
and the Woods. Other necessary funds 
will be raised through the parish. The 
parsonage is expected to be ready March 1. 
A Yale divinity student and his wife will 
occupy the second-floor apartment, paying 
rent in service to the church. 

On Jan. 26 the Y. P. C. U. conducted 
the Sunday morning service. Arthur 
Porter preached the sermon, “Goals in a 
Changing World.” Recently the union 
took part in a house-to-house survey of 
unchurched young people in the block 
around the church. 

The Sunday school rooms have been 
painted and a little children’s worship 
center provided. New materials, teachers 
and classes have made possible greatly 
increased attendance. At the fall parent- 
teacher supper and dedication service 
Frank Rogers retired after over 20 years 
of service. 

The women’s organizations hold regular 
luncheon meetings, public luncheons and 
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card parties to raise money for the church. 
They sew regularly on layettes for the Red 
Cross. Speakers for the World Friendship 
Circle include Mrs. A. Rinden, on leave 
after 14 years’ service at Foochow, China. 

During Mr. Barber’s recent illness Mrs. 
Barber occupied the pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing. Both Mr. and Mrs. Barber led the 
morning devotions sponsored by the New 
Haven Council of Churches, over radio 
station WELI. Mr. Barber will preach 
at one of the Monday services at Trinity 
Church during Lent. 


ONEONTA CHURCH SURVEY 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 
CHARLES A. WYMAN 


Clergymen of Oneonta, N. Y., under the 
direction of Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
minister of Chapin Memorial Universalist 
Church, have just conducted a city- 
wide religious survey. At the instigation 
of Mr. Wyman, who said, ‘‘Every church 
in a given community should feel the re- 
sponsibility of the times to reach out and 
serve more people,’ the ministers planned 
to conduct a house-to-house canvass of 
the city to find out how many people are 
not being served by any church. 

From Mr. Wyman’s own parochial 
point of view the survey was one way of 
meeting the New York State Universalist. 
Convention’s challenge to its church for a 
10 percent increase in programs. The 
survey will find the new people whom the 
Chapin Church should and can be serving. 
For purpose of organization the city of 
Oneonta was divided into six districts. 
Mr. Wyman, with the help of a theological 
student from Hartwick College, completed 
the canvass of one of the districts. 


CANTON YOUNG PEOPLE 
ACTIVE 


The union in the Canton, Maine, church 
celebrated Young People’s Day on Feb. 9. 
The morning worship was conducted by 
seven young people with Frances Beach,. 
who recently received the D. A. R. ‘‘good 
citizenship” award, preaching the sermon. 
The young people’s choir of 12 voices par- 
ticipated, and Jane Pulsifer rendered a 
violin solo. 

In the evening there was a banquet, at 
which Elmer Cooper, representing the 
Maine Forest Service, talked on ‘‘Forestry 
in the United States.” Mr. Cooper is a 
member of the Rockland Y. P. C. U. 

The union has had an active winter. 
The ‘‘Fireside Hour’’ idea has been carried 
out by having a 20-minute worship ser- 
vice followed by a speaker and a discussion 
period, after which light refreshments are 
served and games are played. The average 
attendance is 25. There have been several 
parties, including a combined dance and 
candlelight service on New Year’s Eve. 
A pageant was presented in the church 
Christmas Sunday evening. The group at- 
tended the Rockland rally, also the Central 
Maine rally at Auburn, where it had the 
largest delegation. The choir sang at the 
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union Thanksgiving service of the Rum- 
ford churches held in the Church of Our 
Father, Rumford. 

Officers of the union are: President, 
Myrtle Ellis; secretary, Frances Beach; 
treasurer, Fred Russell; devotional com- 
mittee, Madeline Russell; and social com- 
mittee, Gordon Ellis. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
IN MANCHESTER 


Young People’s Day was observed on 
Jan. 19 in the Manchester, N. H., church, 
the morning service being conducted by 
members of the local Y. P. C. U. Ralph 
Jacobsen had charge of the service. June 
Robinson read the prayer and the presi- 
dent of the local and state organizations, 
Wm. McLean, spoke on ‘‘Foundations.”’ 
Music was rendered by a young ladies’ 
chorus under the direction of the organist, 
Melvin Ferris. 


INTERNATIONAL NIGHT 
AT PEABODY 


The Men’s Club of the Peabody, Mass., 
church, in co-operation with the Institute 
of World Affairs, held an International 
Night Feb. 4. Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, 
president of the I. W. A., spoke on ‘‘The 
Background of the World Conflict,’’ and 
declared that the present crisis is the great- 
est test that the American people have 
ever faced. Benjamin Durkee talked on 
“What This Country Faces’ and dealt 
with some of the economic aspects. Both 
speakers answered questions. John Mar- 
tin, a local manufacturer and a native of 
Portugal, made an interesting contribution 
during the discussion period. The Finn- 
ish Choir, Miss Lillian Ranta directing, 
rendered selections. Their singing in 
Finnish of the prayer from ‘‘Findlandia’”’ 
was impressive. 


FITCHBURG ACTIVITIES 


The Y. P. C. U. of the church in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., sent twelve of its members as 
delegates to the New England get-together 
held at Worcester on Feb. 8 and 9. A 
dance was held by the young people re- 
cently and the proceeds given to Bundles 
for Britain. A food sale sponsored by the 
union on Feb. 1 brought $20.91. 

The Clara Barton Guild meets twice 
each month at the parsonage with Mrs. 
Potter as leader. The members have been 
doing junior Red Cross work for the Vet- 
erans’ Home in Rutland, in addition to 
making scrapbooks for the children’s de- 
partment of the Fitchburg Hospital. 

The choir is planning a parish party for 
Feb. 21, the proceeds of which will go to the 
fund for new choir gowns. 

On March 6 the church will be host to the 
Christian Workers’ conference sponsored 
by the Fitchburg Ministerial Association 
and held under the direction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Council of Churches. 

The annual meeting of the parish on 
Jan. 13 brought out over 100 people. Miss 


Ida M. Folsom was the speaker of the ” 


occasion. The every-member canvass was 
launched at this meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Mr. & Mrs. 
Club came on Jan. 21. A covered dish 
supper was served to 50 members, after 
which motion pictures were shown. 


LYNN CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 
RECEIVE BEQUESTS 


The Pullman Mission Circle of the Lynn, 
Mass., Universalist church, has received 
$1,000 from the estate of Ellen Mudge 
Burrill, and the Church School Associa- 
tion $100. Miss Burrill was a faithful 
worker in both groups. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

March 2 Offering for Universalist War Re- 
lief Fund 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Robert Cummins left Boston Feb. 
18 to visit her parents and friends in Cali- 
fornia. Her headquarters will be with 
Miss Eleanor Bissell, 580 Prospect Boule- 
vard, Pasadena. 


Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins is seriously ill. 
She is at her home, 163 Jason St., Arlington, 
Mass. 


Dr. George E. Huntley was the speaker 
at the regular meeting of the Cambridge, 
Mass., Mission Circle on Feb. 12. His 
subject was “‘America and Elsewhere.”’ 


Rev. and Mrs. Douglas Frazier have 
taken an apartment at 285 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass., and will move March 1. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., took 
the place in the pulpit of Dr. van Schaick 
at the First Parish Church, Malden, Mass., 
Feb. 16, the latter being housed for a few 
days with a grip cold. 


Dr. Robert Cummins will be the speaker 
at a special service at Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, Brookline, Mass., Feb. 28. 


Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, minister of 
the Palmer, Mass., church, was elected on 
Feb. 3 to serve on the Palmer schoo! board. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks on Feb. 4 delivered 
the principal address at the annual banquet 
of the men of the First Parish in Malden, 
Mass., and on Feb. 12 made the opening 
address at the United Religious Conference 
held at Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Feb. 12-13. 


Obituary 


MRS. DORA P. PRIEST 


On Feb. 1 the First Universalist Church of Man- 
chester, N. H., lost through the death of Mrs. Dora 
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P. Priest one of its most loyal supporters. Mrs. 
Priest was the founder of the Progressive Circle of 
the church, chairman of the music committee, and 
secretary of the Mission Circle, and served as presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Union this last year until forced 
to retire because of ill-health. For several years she 
was a member of the board of trustees. She was also 
a member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. She is survived by two sons, Clayton W. of 
Fulton, N. Y., and George W. of Bristol, Conn., five 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild, one brother, 
Albert Whittier of Bristol, Conn., and one sister, 
Mrs. F. W. Falconer of Raymond, N. H. 

Funeral services were held at her home with her 
pastor, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, officiating. 


Notices 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received Dr. Roger D. Bosworth on transfer from 
the Central Committee of Fellowship. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. George M. La- 
point to Massachusetts. 

Letter of transfer to Wisconsin granted Rev. 
Robert Tipton. 

Letter of transfer granted Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
to the General Convention. 

Accepted letter of transfer from Indiana of Rev. A. 
Lynn Booth, D. D. 

Accepted letter of transfer from Massachusetts of 
Rev. Carl G. Horst. 

Centra! Fellowship Committee approved reciprocal 
fellowship of Rev. Arnold Crompton. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Walter A. Taylor 
(Unitarian), he having served his period of probation. 
Transfer of Rev. Frank L. Porter-Shirley (dual 
Unitarian) from Rhode Island accepted. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and. 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


ISLAM, OR THE RELIGION 
OF MOHAMMED AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS 


March 3—The Muslim Religion: Its 
Diffusion and Its Genius. March 10 —The 
Prophet Mohammed: The Man and His 
Message. March 17—Primitive Islam: Its 
Social and Intellectual Background. March 
24— The Development of Orthodox Islam in 
the Arab World-Empire.. March 31—The 
Nature of Religion as Evidenced in Islam. 


William Thomson, B.D., Ph.D. 


James Richard Jewett Professor of Arabic, 
Harvard University. 
On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parta 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 

Universalist Publishing House 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTER CROSSES 


Four exquisite designs in a now 
attractive cross shape. Each 
cross has an Easter greeting 
and a bible verse 


1 cent each 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 


the Universalist Publishing House 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on | 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 
50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 


Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘‘Why 
join any church?” and “Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 
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The LENTEN MANUAL 
now in print 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Registration Officer: “Your name, 


please?”’ 
Spinster: ‘Matilda Brown.” 
Officer: ‘‘Age?”’ 


Spinster: “‘Have the Misses Hill, who 
live next door, given you their ages?” 

Officer: ‘‘No.”’ 

Spinster: ‘Well, then, I’m the same age 
as they.” 

Officer: ‘‘That will do.’’ Proceeding to 
fill in particulars, he murmurs: ‘Miss 
Brown, as old as the hills.” —H xchange. 

ie | 

The Committee for Sunday Nights at 
Divine Paternity presents Captain Cor- 
nelius W. Willemse, who will speak on the 
subject: ‘Subversive Activities of the 
Fifth Column.” Captain Willemse, for- 
merly Chief Detective of the New York 
Homicide Squad, is the author of the 
book, “Behind the Green Lights.” All 
are welcome.—Bulletin of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 

‘ * * 

The celebrated soprano was doing a solo 
when Junior said to his mother, referring 
to the conductor of the orchestra, ‘“‘Why 
does that man hit at that woman with his 
stick?” 

Mother: ‘‘He’s not hitting at her. Keep 
quiet.” 

Junior: ‘‘Well, then, what’s she hollering 
for?’’—Boston Globe. 

x, 

“‘We must go to Stratford,” an American 
on a visit to England said to his wife. 

“What’s the use of that?’ asked she. 
“We can buy Stratford postcards in Lon- 
don.” 

“My dear, one travels for something 
more than to send postcards! I want to 
write my name on Shakespeare’s tomb!’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

‘‘Why are you sobbing, my little man?” 

“My pa’s a millionaire philanthropist.’ 

“Well, well! That’s nothing to cry 
about, is it?” 

“Tt ain’t, ain’t it? He’s just promised to 
give me $5 to spend for Christmas provided 
I raise a _ similar amount.’’—Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

ok * 

“Are you John A. Van Dorky?” asked 
the young man beside the coatrack. 

“No,” was the surprised reply. 

“Well, I am,’’ came the frosty rejoinder, 
“and that is his overcoat you are putting 
on.”’—Epworth Herald. 

* Bo 

Teacher (looking over Teddy’s home- 
work): “I don’t see how it’s possible for a 
single person to make so many mistakes.”’ 

Teddy (proudly): “It isn’t any single 
person, teacher. Father helped me.’’— 
Exchange. 

* ok 

A young lady, seeing her first baseball 
game, said: ‘“‘Isn’t that pitcher grand? He 
hits their bats, no matter where they hold 
them!’”’—EH xchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


ANNOUNCING 


EARTH'S COMMON THINGS 


by the Rev. Max A. Kapp 


A Lenten Devotional Manual for 1941 


ORDER NOW 


To Ensure 
GETTING YOUR 
SUPPLY ON TIME 


Lent begins February 26 


Price: 


Single copy, 5 cents 
In lots of ten or more 
3 cents each, plus postage 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. | 


